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Sringara in Traditional Bharatanatyam 

BV 

LAKSHMI VISWANATHAN, m.a. 


Rasa, a term defined and elaborated 
in Bharata’s Natyashastra, has rcceivt d 
eloquent treatment at the hands of both 
Indian and European scholars who have 
delved deep into this phenomenon with 
a curiosity and an enthusiasm worthy of 
its importance in aesthetics. Rasa is 
aesthetic experience markedly different 
from the experiences of practical life. 
As the Italian scholar Gnoli says — “Rasa 
is not a thing in itself, formed previous 
to the act of consciousness by which it 
is perceived, but the consciousness itself 
(and therefore the perception) which, 
freed from external interference from all 
practical desires, becomes Rasa or a< s- 
thctic consciousness.” This aesthetic con- 
sciousness has no end outside itself — it is 
pleasure, it is beatitude and a fulfilment. 
It is both the act of tasting and what is 
tasted. Rasa is born as a result of the 
union (interaction rather) of the determi- 
nants (wMaiw), consequents ( Anubhava ) and 
the transitory mental states ( I'jabtcarin ). 

STHAYI BHAVA 

From the permanent mental state 
called Ran ( Delight) arises the Rasa 
called Sringara (the erotic) and of all the 
Rasas mentioned in treatises allied to the 
Natyasastra, Sringara occupies a special 
place, not merely because of its power to 
captivate the imagination of a poetic 
mind, but also because of its unquestioned 
human appeal. The variety of situations 


and the scope it affords for poetic descrip- 
tions, and also the inherent scope it 
provides for a kaleidoscope of subtle 
histrionics has made “Sringara" a king 
(Queen perhaps!) among Rasas. 

TELUGU MASTERPIECES 

In the musical compositions forming 
the traditional Bharatanatyam reperto- 
ire, ample justice is done to Sringara — 
in the Telugu pada varnams and more 
especially in the Telugu padams and 
javalis. Although songs in other languages, 
particularly in Tamil, abound with the 
theme of Sringara, ir is in the Telugu 
compositions that we find some of the 
most soul-stirring situations and analogies, 
set forth in a delicate sequence of ideas. 
The raga lakshana (musical score) of 
these pieces blends with the mood of the 
lyrics at times so beautifully that one 
wonders whether the inventor of the raga 
had this theme in mind when he put 
together the notes. 

A point that cannot be over-emphasised 
Ls the particular appeal that “Vipralamba 
Sringara" (love in separation) has had 
over “Snmbhoga Sringara" (love in 
union) in capturing the imagination of 
the poet. Although we oftm hear t xpiana- 
tions such as the yearning of the Atman 
(human soul) to be one with the Parama- 
tman (God soul), and the whole concept is 
treated as Bhakti Sringara, yet a scrutiny 
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of the lyrics of the padas tells us that noth- 
ing moves a poet more than separation 
from his beloved. The frailty and vulnera- 
bility of human emotions give rise to that 
anguished cry for union — that longing 
for fulfilment; and a variety of moods 
and situations are portrayed in this 
‘separation’, giving rise to the full flower- 
ing of that universal human condition of 
Kama (Love). 

STATES OF DESIRE 

In the Natyasastra are mentioned ten 
kinds of Kama (Love). . . . Longing 
(abhilasa) , Anxiety ( chinta ), Recollection 
(anusmrti), enumeration of the loved 
one’s merits ( gunakirtana ), Distress ( udvega ), 
Raving (Vila/ta), Insanity ( unmada ), fever 
(i yadhi), Stupor ( jadata ) and Death 
( marana ). 

Examples of almost all these states of 
love abound in the traditional dance — 
music compositions, and indeed in the 
padams of Kshetragna, the raga-bhava 
meshes so beautifully with the content 
of the song that both singer and dance r 
some timrs arc tempted to pause for a 
moment in the course of performance to 
savour the charm of the subtle blend of 
mood and music. 

Longing (abhilasa) arises from efforts 
born of desire and wish. It is a state 
which ultimately leads to the means of 
meeting of the beloved. The very first 
line of the pada varnam in Bhairavi 
‘Mohamana Enmecthil’ of the Tanjore 
Quartette sets out this idea of longing. 
Anxiety ( cinla ) should be indicated by 
speaking to the Saki -the female messen- 
ger (duti) words such a*:— ‘By what 
means and in what manner will there be 
union with the beloved'? A further stage 
in this anxiety is speaking to the Saki 


of one’s physical condition by a display 
of emotional states such as half-closing 
the eyes, or frail and thinning arms from 
which the bangles slip, and so on. The 
Charana of the Kamas pada varnam, 
where the nayika addresses the Saki — 
‘Rave . . . Namata vinu’ and goes on to 
elaborate her condition, is a fine example 
of this anxiety. 

FINE SHADES 

Sighing repeatedly, being listless, sleep 
less, distracted and thinking constantly 
of the beloved is the state of ‘ anusmriti ’ 
(Recollection) Such a state of the nayika 
is commonly described in a number of 
padas, in some more specifically and 
elaborately and in others more suggestively 
and subtly. The Sankarabaranam padam 
‘Dharijuchu sunnadi needu priya’ des- 
scribes this listlessncss. So also does the 
Saki indicate her mistress’s disquiet and 
sleeplessness in the Tamil padam in 
Bhairavi ‘Velavare’. 

Sringara in separation takes on several 
attitudes and one that is understandable 
from a psychological viewpoint is the 
Nayika s somewhat exaggerated praise of 
the qualities and merits of her absent lover. 
She confides in her Saki, sometimes even 
in a lather uninhibited manner and with 
smiles and sportful movements, she enu- 
merates his qualities, not merely the 
impersonal virtues, but also his prowess 
as a lover! This is called Gunakirtana. 
A Kshetragna pada in Kambodhi ‘End- 
hada sakkanivade’ states the unparalleled 
beauty of the Lord in the pallavi. In 
several padams, the recalling of happy 
days spent in union with the beloved 
gives ample scope for portraying the 
erotic sentiment. At the same time there 

“ Undcrcurrcn t of pathos because it is 
the longing for such days to recur that 
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brings forth vivid poetic descriptions from 
the Nayika. 

DISTRESS 

The mood of distress ( udvega ) and 
lamentation ( Vilapa ) appear in several 
compositions, each one vying with the 
other in portraying the degree of pathos. 
Whether it be sighing and sleeplessness, 
whether it is a description of the Nayika 
suffering the sharp piercing of Madan’s 
arrows or finding the cool moonlight 
hot as cinders, she is a picture of distress 
caused by separation. She sheds tears, 
she dreams of her beloved, imagines his 
embrace, haunts the places he habitually 
visits, and acts distraught and inconso- 
lable. One of the most moving padams 
of Kshetragna where this indescribable 
feeling of loss is poignantly expressed with 
great beauty of thought-sequence and 
brief eloquence is the Punnagavarali 
piece ‘Ninnu juchi’. 

SORROW 

The moods of distress and sorrow arc 
sometimes aggravated to such an extent 
that the nayika behaves in an almost 
insane manner (unmada). In the Bhairavi 
padam ‘Rama Rama prana sahi’, this 
jadata (stupor), this dejection amounting 
to madness, shocks one’s sensitivities and 
creates a mood where one can identify 
totally with the Nayaka’s plight. Being 
devoid of all the pleasures of love and 
losing hope in ever enjoying them, a 
heroine is sometimes even portrayed as 
suffering sickness ( vyadhi ). It is a heart 
sickness and psychosomatically she sutlers 
several attendant ailments. As in the 
charanam of Papanasam Sivan’s pada 
varnam in Sriranjani, the Nayika is 
one who is 'Pidivadha noi kondah’, and 
the hero has to be entreated to hasten 
‘Viraindu marundu tha\ The ultimate 
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blow in Vipralamba Sringara is marana 
(Death) and although some compositions 
indicate a state bordering on collapse, 
none reach that point of utter pathos. 

AN ARTISTE’S PARADISE 

I he variety of moods, situations and 
circumstances that our traditional com- 
positions offer within the framework of 
Sringara is so rich that handling these 
pieces is a talented artiste’s paradise. 
1 rue, many of them are explicitly erotic 
in content and there fore require a judi- 
cious blend of maturity and aesthetic 
sense from the artiste. The aim of the 
dancer should perhaps be, like the com- 
poser’s, to sublimate the sentiment of love. 
The approach has necessarily to be 
subtle and suggestive and no other 
art form in the world has such an eloquent 
language of gesture and expression that 
our dance enjoys, to do full justice to 
every nuance, every condition of that 
universal emotion — Love. 

A CHALLENGE 

It is often said that dancers of yester- 
years commonly portrayed these Sringara 
padams with style and with a flair natural 
to their profession. In to-day’s world 
of sophisticated stage performances, the 
presentation of such dances is more 
challenging, for the trend has drifted 
down to disproportionate speed in both 
dance and music, with a penchant for 
melodrama in an over-zealous attempt to 
gain instant popularity. The rendering of 
a traditional padam in its correct tempo, 
and the delineation of abhinaya to suit 
the mood of the song in a leisurely 
manner, the two — music and movement — 
complementing each oilier to create 
“Rasa” is like an oasis in the desert of 
contemporary verve -and-vigour dance, 
with its goal of cultural over-kill. 
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BY 

K. L. RAMAN 

[Assistant Secretary, Tamilnadu Eyal Isai Nataka Manram] 

Mclattur is a small village of medium the cult of Saivism, yet he was a great 


size about 18 km north cast of Thanjavur 
in Tamil Nadu. The village still remains 
unspoiled and its people arc unsophis- 
ticated and unaffected by the modern 
innovations in their daily life. So 
much so, it remains a typical Indian 
village. Approximately a mile away 
from the north of the village flows a 
tributary of the Cauvery river. The 
village is surrounded on all sides by 
green and fertile paddy fields and has 
four ponds also on four sides. It has 
three long streets with two rows of houses, 
mostly occupied by Brahmin families, 
some of whom claim to be the descendants 
of the original beneficiaru s of the huge 
lands and other properties benevolently 
endowed by King Achyulhappa Nayak 
of Thanjavur and his successors. All 
around these three Brahmin streets, 
there arc six other streets also occupied 
by others, mainly agriculturists. 


THE TEMPLE 

On the western end of the northern 
Brahmin Street, is the tempi* *>f the lord 
Srcc Lakshmi Narasiinhamoorthy. 
At the eastern end of the street. Sri 
Vcnkatarama Sastriar, the author of 
several prestigious and immortal dance 
dramas of Bhagavatha Mela type, i> said 
to have lived. Though he belonged to 


worshipper of Lord Narasimhamoorthy, a 
powerful god of the followers of the 
Vaishnava cult. 

It is in front of this temple that the 
annual dance drama festival- Bhagavata 
Mela — is conducted as pan of the 
Narasimha Jayanthi, which generally falls 
in the latter half of May or the first week 
of June every year. 

THREE PLAYS 

As one connected with the Tamilnadu 
Eyal Isai Nataka Manram for the last 
two decades and as an avid research 
student in the Tamil theatre movement, 

I had the good fortune of witnessing the 
above dance drama festival in Mclattur 
from 27-5-80 to 3-6-80. Sri Prahaladha* 
Harischandra, Sri Markandeyar were 
the dance dramas which were enacted on 
the above dates. Sri Vcnkatarama Sastriar 
of Mclattur who lived 175 years ago and 
who w.ts a senior contcmporarary of 
Saint Thvagaraja had really done inva- 
luable service for the development and 
popularity of these dance dramas. Critics 
and experts point out that this art reached 
its pinnacle of glory during the lifetime 
of the above illustrious saint composer. 
The dance dramas that are enacted here 
and a few other villages in Thanjavur are 
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in Tdugu and they arc his original works 
and compositions. 

STAGE SETTINGS 

A thatched pandal, about 100 feet 
in length, with a small stage at its eastern 
end was put up in front of the temple, 
barely 20 feet in width. The stage ere cted 
there was 15 feet in length and 12 feet 
in breadth and 15 feet in height. The 
dance dramas were enacted on this 
small stage in the presence of the decora- 
ted deity of Sri Narasimhamoorthi, instal- 
led in the front hall of the temple. 

The vast crowds and onlookers gathered 
there to witness these dance dramas 
squatted on the street floor within the 
long and narrow pandal. Every play 
commenced at 10 p.m. in the night and 
continued till 2 a.m., except in the ease of 
the play, Prahalada, which ran through 
out the night till day-break. It is learnt 
from the organisers of the above festival 
that till 1951 all the dance dramas were 
conducted throughout the night until 
dawn. It was at the suggestion of the 
veteran, the late E. Krishna Iyer, that the 
duration of the other plays, except Praha- 
lada. was limited to four or five hours. 

E. KRISHNA IYER’S 
CONTRIBUTION 

At this juncture, one cannot but thank- 
fully recall the yeoman services rendered 
by the late E. Krishna Iyer, founder and 

former Secretary of the Tamilnadu Eyal 
Isai Nataka Manram and also a great 
veteran dancer and an acknowledged 
authority on Bharathanatyam, for t|,c 
revival and resuscitation of ,hU ancient 
and traditional theatre. It was on account 
of his active association and inimitable 
attachment to this art, that the popularity 


of this ancient and traditional an 
spread far and wide. 


SCOPE FOR RESEARCH 

Several scholars and research students 
in dance and theatre movement not only 
from several parts of India but also from 
distant countries flock to this village 
during this time to witness the dance 
dramas and evaluate its importance and 
also to make a comparative study of this 
temple theatre with other ancient and 
traditional theatres prevailing in other 
countries of the world. Miss De Moore, a 
research scholar in temple theatre, depu- 
ted by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, London, came here during 1977 
and stayed in this small village for about 
7 days and witnessed all the dance 
dramas enacted during this festival. It 
was at my suggestion and direction that 
her trip to Mclattur and stay etc. was 
arranged. Despite the innumerable 
personal problems that she faced during 
her stay in Mclattur, she immensely 
enjoyed the dance dramas and had high- 
lighted the value and importance of this 
•traditional temple theatre in her article 
submitted to the B.B.C, 







EXPERTS’ VIEWS 

Mr. Richard Frasca, an American and 
a close friend of mine, who has been 
doing research in Thcrukoothu and other 
Mk am of South India also visited 
Mclattur at my request and witnessed the 
.1 Hive dance dramas. He originally plan- 
ned to stay there for one .lay only" bu, 

fcsemated by ,h ' ndnring charm and 

striking impact of the* dance dramas, 
■C stayed tdi the end of the festival and 
ape recorded all the , lance drama,. He 
" taken innumerable photo, of t|,e 
Kvcral tcqucnce, of , hc dance drama. 


staged. At the end of the festival, he 
remarked that Bhagavatha Mela Dance 
Drama tradition is an answer to those 
who are sceptical about the possibility 
and existence of any ancient theatre in 
our country, as they feel that the link 
between the ancient and modern theatres 
in India had completely snapped. I 
fully endorse his view that Bhagavatha 
Mela Dance Drama tradition at Mclattur 
is a surviving link and quite a strong link 
between ancient and modern theatre. 
Though this art is confined to a few 
villages in Thanjavur district, it cannot 
be dismissed as just a mere regional art 
of the South, nor can it be classified as 
only a rural folk art. It will also be too 
presumptuous to consider that it had 
its origin in or evolved from any carlit r 
folk play. 

FOLK ART OR CLASSICAL? 

There is a controversy among present 
day critics, dancers and Nattuvanars 
whether Bhagavatha Mela dances can 
be classified as folk-lore or a semi-classical 
art. The late E. Krishna Iyer was c mphatic 
that this art is purely classical. Kathakali 
might have developed from earlier folk 
arts as is evident from its realism and some 
of its persisting folk features. Some 
experts opine that Kuchipudi is an art 
evolved or developed from the earlier 
folk drama of Yakshaguuu. On the analogy 
of such developments of other types of 
dance dramas in other parts of India, 
some writers surmise that the Bhagavatha 
Mela dance dramas too might have 
evolved from earlier folk plays of Tamil- 
nadu. 

CLASSICAL LINKS 

A close and careful study of the Bhaga- 
vatha Mela dance dramas and their 


tradition will reveal that they do not 
have the slightest semblance of the 
folk element in any of its features, viz., 
diction, music, dance abhinaya, or even 
showmanship. On the contrary, the 
Bhagavatha Mela dance drama has been 
and is simply a revival of the ancient 
Natya conception enunciated in Bharatha’s 
Natya Sastra, the earliest and most 
authoritative treatise on Indian classical 
dance and drama. According to Bharatha 
Muni, Natya means only a dance drama, 
neither dance alone nor drama alone. 
It seeks to expound a puranic story by 
enacting it as a drama on the stage by 
characters in appropriate costumes with 
classical music, dance and abhinaya 
and also dialogues wherever necessary. 
This Natya tradition was widely prevalent 
all over India till Kalidasa’s time or a 
little later. All Sanskrit play's were pro- 
duced till that time as dance-dramas. 

Afterwards, this dance drama tradition 
unaccountably seems to have gone slowly 
out of existence in this country, but to 
have spread to some of the East Asian 
countries like Java, Bali, Cambodia, 
Siam and Indonesia. It still flourishes 
there, of course with local colouring 
ami variations; and stories from the 
immortal epics of the Ramayana and the 
M. ihabh.ir.it ha arc being « nacted there 
even to-day. 

NARAYANA THIRTHA 

Narayana Thirtha yogi, a scholar and 
saint from Andhra Pradesh who migrated 
to Tutniliiadu in the latter half of the 
16th c« ntury A.D. ami who settled down 
at Varahur, a neighbouring village in 
Thanjavur, composed his immortal and 
monumental lyric "Krishna Lcrla Thara- 
ngiui" (Sanskrit). His songs or composi- 
tions arc called Tharangams and are 
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writ suited and adapted to dance and 
abhinay*. It was he who first gave full 
shape also to the revival of the ancient 
Xatva tradition by developing the earlier 
opera form into the full-fledged dance- 
drama form. 

In the process of its reshaping and 
developing, he did not discover anything 
new. He had no need to look into any 
earlier folk play for inspiration and 
imagination, apparently he was an adept, 
fully acquainted with the technique of 
the ancient classical dance and drama 
as elaborated in Bharat ha's Natya Sastra. 
He was himself a good musician and he 
had the model of numerous classical 
Sanskrit plays to guide him. He was a 
great scholar in Sanskrit and Tclugu. 
With such a background and knowledge, 
he composed a number of dance dramas 
in Tclugu, such as, “Parijathapaharanara” 
“Rukmangadha" and also a few other 
pada vamas. lie followd the tenets and 
ways of the Bhakthi movement as found 
in the Bhagavatha literature. 

THE DIFFERENCE 

Deep conviction in God and practice of 
Bhakthi by saints and yogis resulted in the 
production of many prestigious and pri- 
celess compositions like “Gectha 
Govindam" and "Ashtapathi” by Jaya- 
deva in the 12th century. Saint Puran- 
dar.ui.ua in the 16th century and later 
Saint Thyagaraja in the 18th century 
were responsible for bringing out' several 
unmortal and incomparable kritis and 
compositions in Carnatic Music which 
arc sung widely to-day. But Saint Thecr- 
thanarayana seems to have frit that 
devotion alone could not become prrfi C t 
unless and until puranic stories with 
spiritual and philosophic truths were 
enacted through dance dramas or dramas 


embellished with classical music, dance, 
abhinaya and Bharat hanatyam tech- 
nique. These dance dramas throve well 
in the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries on 
account of the royal patronage extended 
to them by the Nayak rulers of 
Thanjavur and also by the local 
Zatnindars and Mirasdars who had 
genuine interest in and admiration for 
this art. 

THE TRADITION CONTINUED 

The tradition set up by Theerthana- 
rayana was followed by his followers ' * 

of later generations. One of them, 
Gopalakrishna Sastriar, composed four 
or five dance dramas viz. “Durvacharithra” • • 

“Sita Kalyanam", “Rukmani Kalyanam” 

“Gowari" etc. But his illustrious son 
Vcnkataraina Sastriar who was iin 
erudite scholar in Tclugu and Sanskrit 
produced 12 masterly dance drama pieces, 
namely Prahalada, Markandcya, Hari- 
schandra, Usha Parinayam, Rukman- 
gadha, Rukinini Kalyanam, Gollabhama, 

Sita Kalyanam, Kamsavadha, Sivarathri 

Vaibhavam, Druva Charithram and 

Basinasura Vadhara. Of these, Prahalada 

has been rated as the best, from the 

point of view of diction, music, Bhakthi 

and other features. Usha Parinayam 

is full of Sringara rasas as it depicts the 

leclas of Lord Krishna with Gopikas 

and his consorts. Prahalada, Harischandra 

Usha Parinayam, Rukmangada, Markan- 

deya arc some of the popular dance 

dramas that arc repeated in Melattur, 

year after year. Sri Vcnkatarama Sastriar 

was also noted for his musical composi- * * 

lions like kritis, varnas and svara-jathis. 

It is said that even Saint Thyagaraja 
had a great admiration for his musical 
compositions and dance dramas, and that 
hr was inspire,! by the dance dramas „f 
Vcnkatarama Sastriar in the production 


of his two operas, namely, Nowka Charitha 
and Prahalada Bakthi Vijayam. 

The popularity and fame of the dance 
dramas of Venkatarama Sastriar became 
so widestread that five other villages in 
Tanjorc District, besides Melattur, opted 
to follow the tradition. They were Soola- 
mangalam, Oothukadu, Nallur, Salia- 
mangalam and Theppcrumanallur. In 
all these six villages including Melattur, 
the dance dramas used to be enacted 
annually as a part of the Narasimha 
Jayanthi festival in the month of May or 
June within their respective precincts or 
in the streets in front of them. 

NAMES TO BE CONJURED WITH 

Soolamangalam Vaidyanatha Bhaga- 
vathar, Natcsa Iyer of Melattur, Scctha- 
rama Bhaghavathar, Swami Bhagavathar 
of Oothukadu were famous and well known 
in the previous generation as a few 
among the veteran dancer actors and 
master conductors of these dance drams. 
Balu Bhagavathar of Melattur, the only 
surviving veteran dance actor and con- 
ductor of these dance dramas for several 
years, who is now more than 82, is 
sulTering in abject proverty and disillusion- 
ment. I met him in his little house in the 
village where he is staying with his 
widowed sister and gathered a lot of 
information and knowledge about this 
tradition. He is the recipient of the 
award of the Central Sangcet Natka 
Akadcmi which had been conferred on 
him in recognition of his meritorious 
contribution and service to this art. 

It is really painful to see that such a 
great artiste is living in difficulties on 
the iticugre pension of Rv 75/- p.m. 
offered by the Government. 

Another Nattuvangain expert and assis- 
tant to Balu Bhagavathar by name, 


Ramani Iyer, expired in April 1980- 
He was held in high esteem for his deep 
and detailed knowledge of Nattuvangam 
and choreography. He is also a recipient 
of the award from the Tamilnadu Eyal 
Isai Nataka Manram. 


FADING OFF 

By efflux of time, the above tradition 
fell into disuse and slowly faded away 
in Soolamangalam, Nallur and Oolhu- 
kadu. But iu Theppcrumanallur and 
Sattiamangalam, the tradition is kept 
up but not to the expected or desired 
level. On account of the deteriorating 
social and economic conditions in the 
villages and the dire need of the artistes 
to seek their livelihood in places far 
outside their villages, the Bhagavatha 
Mela tradition has gradually disappeared 
in these villages one after another, except 
in Melattur which has been able to keep 
this an surviving in its most authentic 
and appreciable form. So much so, ths 
art is now bring identified with the village 
itself as Melattur Bhagavatha Mela dance 
drama. 


RICH IN MUSIC 

Let me now dwell on other aspects 
of this dance drama style. To me it 
appears that much of the richness »»f 
these dance dramas emanates from their 
songs. When the emotional arntext of 
a play is rich, it is conducive to music 
and dance and attains depth. And when 
characters and situations arc well 
described iu words, . dialogues could be 
made lively and entertaining. Most of 
these plays deal with conflicts arising 
out of love and hate or out of vanity and 
hate. There is enough pathos also. 
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THE RUN OF THE PLAY 

The songs of these plays have been 
composed with an eye for dance. A play 
usually commences with the debut of 
“KonangT* (Vidushaka or Funster) He 
dances for a few moments in a comical 
manner and beseeches the spectators 
to witness the play in silence by crying 
out "Saddu” “Saddu”. He then goes 
off the Stage. Then all the musicians who 
provide background music (vocalists and 
instrumentalists) appear and sing to- 
gether the invocation song and then 
Prahalada Pattabisheka Sabdam. It is 
embellished with many scintillating 
soilukkattui. Then comes the dance of 
Lord Ganapathi. It appears in every 
Rhagavatha Mela dance drama and is 
performed so that the day’s show may 
go off without any hitch or obstacle. 

Every ehiefcharacter appears first behind 
a laced cloth spread like a curtain verti- 
cally before him and held on the two 
sides by two persons. This act of introduc- 
tion of the main characters on the stage 
to the audirne corresponds with the 
Therukoothu plays. The Hhagavatha Mela 
dance dramas, though mostly classical 
in music, dance and abhinaya and 
showmanship, arc not devoid of certain 
fi»lk features. ‘Patra pravesam’ meaning 
introduction of the chief characters of 
the play by themselves one by one is an 
important feature in Bhagavatha Mala 
dance dramas. After the conclusion of 
"Patra Pravesam" the play unfolds scene 
by scene. The sentiments are expressed 
most ly in clanical music in Karnatak 
tradition and dance and abhinaya in 
Bharatha Natya technique and occas- 
ionally with poetic speeches and dialogues 
and appropriate dramatic action too 
Padyas. Dams, Sabdhas, Churnikas 
Padas and pada varnas are the various 
forms of musical composition «mploy r d. 


They are saturated with raga-bhava and 
embellished with line gamakas and graces. 


BLEND OF POETRY AND DANCE 

Such songs along with soliloquies and 
dialogues in poetic diction blend with 
dance and abhinaya at every stage. 

The intrepretation of song and speech 
with significant, hand gestures and facial 
expressions synchronises with rhythmic 
foot work. In the Mclattur dance drama, 
one cannot miss the exhilarating effect 
of the dominance of dance and rhythm, 
besides being subdued in tone with the • « 

restraint and dignity, grace, and refine- 
ment pertinent to Bharatha Natya and 
particularly in its music, dance, drama. B ■ 

Violent scenes such as war and killing 
•arc not exhibited on the stage. They arc 
only narrated off the stage. 

The present master conductor of Mclat- 
tur Natakas is G. Krishnamoorthi Sarma 
who has been extensively trained by 
Balu Bhagavathar and Ramani Iyer. In 
view of the ripe old age of Balu Bhaga- 
vathar and his inability to withstand the 
strain of sitting and singing for th 
long duration of the plays and in view of 
the recent demise of Ramani Iyer, 

G. Krishnamoorthi Sarma with the 
assistance of supporting musicians, viz., 
Vecraraghavan and Srinivasaraghavan 
(who have melliilous voice, and elegant 
style) and other accompanying instru- 
mentalists conducted the dance dramas • 

this year with a great dedication and 
effortless case. In view of his sincere 
and dedicated service for this art for the * 

last four decades, the Central Sangeet 
Natak Akadcmi or the Tamilnadu Eyal 
Isai Xataka Manram may consider the 
conferment of an award on him. 

I ill 1979, chief hero actors like Hiran- 
yakasipu, Harischandra and Bhanasura 
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were played by G. Swaminathan, a 
born actor with striking personality. 
He is the recipient of the State award 
from the Tamilnadu Eyal Isai Nataka 
Manram. It is distressing and painful 
that such a brilliant actor lost the powc r 
of speech last year in view of the surgery 
effected oil his throat for the removal of 
the cancer-affected parts. Swaminathan's 
second son S. Kumar, who is aged 22, 
dons the roles of his father. Let us hope 
that he will excel his father in acting 
soon. 

FEMALE ROLES 

The main female characters of the 
dance dramas arc being played by 
G. Natarajan (a maintenance engineer 
employed in Dubai) the eldest son of 
G. Swaminathan for the last 25 years. 
He is also a recipient of the State Award 
from the Tamilnadu Eyal Isai Nataka 
Manram. His charming figure and grace- 
ful and effective dancc-cum-acting have 
considerably enhanced the quality of 
the shows. His face and physique arc so 
admirably suited to female roles. 
Gancsan, Sundarain, Krishnamoorthi and 
a host of others including certain young 
boys arc in supporting cast. 

FINANCES 

The considerable expenses of the annual 
art festival arc generally met by con- 
tributions from the local people and 
outsiders and also from the annual 
grants extended by the Central Sangeet 
Natak Akademi and the Tamilnadu 
Eyal Isai Nataka Manram. In recent 
years the collections and contributions 


from the public have fallen considerably 
in view of the economic conditions and 
the fall in the standard of life of the 
people. The deficiency or shortage is 
made up by the office bearers of the above 
Nataka Sangam. 

In this connection, it is only proper 
to mention the dominant and dedicated 
role played by Thiru V. Ganesa Iyer and 
his family for the conduct of this festival. 
Their loyalty and dedication to this art is 
an enviable trait to be imbibed by all us. 
Starting a school for the systematic 
training of young boys and men in the 
art and to recruit more dance actors, and 
provision of the means of livelihood to 
some of the prominent artistes near their 
own village arc some of the moves which 
can help to sustain and reinvigorate 
this ancient classical art. 


FUTURE DARK 

At the same time, the future of this 
delightful art gives cause for anxiety, as it 
is confined to the above troupe. The 
modem theatre and the ubiquitous films 
catering to the art nreds of the masses, 
are formidable challengers. The value 
and importance of this traditional theatre 
do not seem to have been adequately 
realised and consequently adequate patro- 
nage is not forthcoming for these plays. 
It is time that in the interest of preserving 
and developing the precious dance drama 
tradition for the benefit of the large 
masses of the people, substantial help 
and encouragement are extended to this 
art form by the Government and the 
art loving public. 
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Bharata Natya’s Corrective Potential 

BY 

Smt. Sudharani Raghupathy, m.a. 
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How docs one evaluate the culture 
of a nation? By what standards do wc 
say that a person is cultured or not? 
What is the measuring rod of culture 
which an individual aspires for? Suppose 
the flower were to represent a civilization, 
then the fragrance would be its culture. 
Culture is that elusive something which 
blossoms with civilization; it manifests 
itself at every stage of development of 
the human mind from the primitive to the 
present time. The products of culture are 
the various handiworks of man. When the 
basic necessities like hunger and ship 
arc satisfied, man turns towards amuse- 
ment and recreation. Hence, the birth 
of art. Being a rational animal, the 
creative instinct in him is triggered, then 
with his developed brain lie creates 
newer and newe r things both for practical 
use and amusement, hence civilization 
gre>ws and culture develops. 

DANCE A VITAL ART FORM 

Dance has been a vehicle of culture from 
times immemorial. It was not only a 
means to propitiate the goeis but also an 
entertainment for various social functions 
like birth, marriage, death etc. With 
the passage of time, the dances acquired 
new forms and became more and more 
systematised. There sprung folk, tribal 
and ritual dances, and the more sophis- 
ticated court and classical dances. To-day, 
dance all over the world has reached a 


height of perfection and finesse and has 
evolved into such a great art, that it has 
become one of tltc major factors represen- 
ting the culture of a country. In fact 
Bharata Nat yarn of South India is 
considered one of the nn*st highly develop- 
ed arts in the world and a vtry vital form 
of art reflecting tin ancient culture of 
India. 

A POPULAR ART 

Since the art of dance is audio-visual, 
certain standards of beauty arc con- 
sidered necessary for a dancer; also per- 
fection of the limbs. The female form 
has always fascinated man, including 
sculptors, painters and poets alike, and 
the female dancer set ins to be more 
prominent in the field of dance, though 
of course there arc male-dance r> also. 
(There are dances for solo dances, dances 
for pairs, group dances and community 
dances where the whole village or com- 
munity takes part. From this we under- 
stand how popular dancing is whether 
classical, folk, modern or jazz in our 
society of the 20th centuary.) 

Rhythm and movement are the life- 
breath of dance. At some time or other 
each one of us has exhibited our emotions 
through movement. Rhythm anil move- 
ment arc Itorn with us & a systematised 
anti stylised form of movement synchro- 
nised with rhythm acquired through 
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training, becomes the dance as an enter- It is so important that the parents are 
tainment projected on the stage. in the right frame of mind so as to guide 

the children to feel normal. 


DEFECTIVE ANATOMIES 

Can all of us dance? Why, for that 
matter, do all of us walk, run, jump 
in the normal way known to us since 
creation? Coin we say that since ‘God 
created Man in his own image’, we are 
all perfect? According to Darwin’s theory, 
man occupies the highest rung in the 
ladder of evolution. Why then do we 
sec deformities? The human child is 
said to be the most helpless of living 
things, it has to be fed and nurtured for 
quite a few years till the child becomes 
independent. Why then are deformed 
children bom? Many reasons have been 
given: 1. Genes, 2. Intermixing of blood 
through repeated marriages within the 
family, 3. Diseases, 4. Malnutrition, 

5. Drugs etc. The result is that the child 
is not accepted by society and is unable 
to become pan of it. For no reason of 
its own, it is rejected. 


therapeutic value 

Can this be prevented, can this p 
blem be overcome? Great strides hi 
been made to overcome the deformit 
in the field of medicine. Is this possil 
through dunce? Since it i, a p , 
involvement, cun i, be used as a correct 
for the dcjWrt,,? An inferiority co.npl 
develop. ra the deformed chUd beta, 
K frel. different from other chiidrt 
The poor Child can regain par, of I 
•elf-confidence through the r*prr«i, 
of dynamic, coordinated movemei 
wtptng out the inferior feeling ™ 
within the child and also in , 1 , 

It .hould also help to.”,”,!, Parr " 

of the parent, of the afflicu,! "chddre 


Dance as a medium of recreation and 
the glamour it commands are one thing; 
the training behind it, is entirely another. 
Dance is a strict discipline. A finished 
dancer is the product of very hard con- 
centrated work, not all glamorous but 
aesthetically beautiful and mentally satis. 
fying.Can the movements be incorporated 
and used as a probable corrective ? A 
dancer is said to be the most co-ordinated 
person in the world. Can part of this 
co-ordination be achieved by the defor- 
med children? 


A YOGA 

Bharata Natyam is considered one of 
the most beautiful forms of dance in the 
world. Why, it is a Yoga in itself. Yoga 
in India from times immemorial is 
considered as the best prescription for 
good health and great western artists 
like Mr. ^ ehudi Menuhin have ackno- 
1 edged its benefits. It also offers a unique 
corrective for many physical and mental 
ailments. Bharata Natyam is an art wherein 
every part of the body is used, eyebrows, 
cheek muscles, toes and so on. 


THE NATYASASTRA 

1 he earliest & greatest treatise on the 
an is Bharata’s Natya Sastra, a monu- 
mental work that deals with all aspects of 
‘ ance, drama and theatre. As one reads 
through the pages of the Natya Sastra, 
one wonders at the variety of every possible 
movement of the body and limbs conceived of by 
ma " and so methodically systematised 
and codified by the sage. It is no wonder 
then, that when wc view the various 
styles of dance in the world, similarities 
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in some of the movements arc recognised. 
Bharata lays down the number of move- 
ments for the eyes, eye-brows, cheek 
muscles, waist, hip, chest, shoulders, 
knees and what not. Dance then, is a 
good exercise for the development of the 
body. 

There can be no dance without music, 
music is an integral part of dance. 
Music can be very soothing to the nerves. 
Why, our tradition has it that when a 
great musician sang a particular melody, 
it brought rain and another musician’s 
melody melted the crystal and so on. 
If nature could be stirred with music, 
then surely the rational mind of man 
can also be made to react. We have, 
melodies for the different times of the day, 
for the different seasons and so on. 
They touch the depths of the soul. 
Hence Bharata Natya is referred to as an 
audio-visual experience. 

ALLROUND BENEFITS 

With the above factors in mind if we 
analyse the role of dance, wc find that 
dance helps in: — 

1. Concentration. 

2. Exercising of limbs. 

3. Acceleration of circulation. 

4. Correction of certain faults. 

5. Physical & mental growth since 
growth is part of childhood. 

6. Relaxation of the body & mind. 

7. Stirring the iinaginaion of the 
child. A child lives in a world of fantasy. 
Alice in wonderland. Dance also is a 
world of fantasy which is meaningful 
and gives an opportunity for self-express- 
ion. 


A combination of all these factors, 
may have a therapeutic value. Hence 
the experiment to teach dance, i.c., Bharata 
natya along with proper exercise, breath- 
ing, diet etc., may bring worthwhile 
results. 

Actually dance should be taught as 
part of deportment Callisthenics , not just 
for its thercapeutic value for afflicted 
persons, but also for the development 
of beautiful human beings with a heal- 
thier and broader outlook on life, creating 
a sensitivity and an awareness of the 
outside. 


IN JAPAN 

Such a school seems to exist in Japan. 
It is called ‘Tokushu Gako' meaning 
special school. This is Japan’s special 
physical culture for primary and secon- 
dary school children. There are institu- 
tions for each of the following: — a. Eye, 
b. Mentally retarded, c. Deaf, d. Delicate 
children, e. Physically deformed. 

The purpose of these schools is to make 
the children physically independent and 
to gradually integrate themselves in 
social and professional activities. Shiju 
Oka provincial Government runs a special 
school called Urishiyama for physically 
deformed children. It has spacious airy 
buildings with plenty of light, also if 
necessary, the walls could be removed to 
make the rooms into a hall. Pulleys and 
levers are used and also bar exercises. 
Music and movements arr also taught. 
The Japanese are basically a very artistic 
people, they conv« rt everything into 
a work of art. So even here the atmosphere 
is made beautiful for the children to 
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combine work and pleasure, to reach the 
goal — correction. 

A question may be asked: why choose 
Bharata Natyam? The answer is that 
it seems to be the most balanced of 
dance forms as an author wrote: Bharata 
Natya is a composite art of rhythm, 
music, poetry, colour, sculpturesque poses, 
suspension of movement, symmetry and 
everything in beautiful balance. 


Hence this experiment of teaching 
dance can be tried not only in pursuit of 
aesthetics but as a therapy especially for 
children. In my experience as a humble, 
teacher in this field, a moderate success 
has been noted in the affected pupils, 
'l ime will prove how much more success- 
fully this experiment can be harnessed 
to correct deformities in young and old — 
II ilh acknowledgments to The Hindu in 
which parts of this essay appeared. 
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Prince of the Tamil Theatre — R. S. Manohar 

BY - • • . 

K. S. MAHADEVAN 


“The theatre is the noblest of the Arts, a 
metaphysical ritual, an unbound volume of 
erotica, a child-like festival of clowns and 
kings , a never surfeiting banquet for the eye, 
the ear and at times the soul ” wrote Mr. T. E. 
Kalem, the modern James Agate of the 
Western theatre. 

Much of that aphorism applies to 
Sri R. S. Manohar, the selfless captain and 
leader of that fine troupe “National 
Theatres” founded on 14th November 
1954. Recently, National Theatres cele- 
brated their Silver Jubilee. A Committee 
with Mr. Justice Mohan as the Chairman, 
Mr. V. Emberumanar Chetty as 
Secretary and members like Messrs. 
C. R. Pattabhiraman, M. A. M. 
Ramaswamy, D. V. Narayanaswami 
(Secretary of the Tamil Nadu Eiyal Isai 
Nataka Manram), V. P. V. Rajan, Editor 
of the The Mail , was formed for the 
purpose. The function went oft’ brilliantly 
in April 1980. 

THE GREAT IMPRESARIOS 

Manohar is squarely of that generation 
of Titans like Cunniah Co (Who dis- 
covered the great virtuoso S. G. Kittappa), 
Nawab Rajamanickam, Madura Original 
Boys Co., T. K. S. Brothers etc. He has a 
very emotive relationship with the theatre, 


a relationship that far transcends mere 
financial considerations. In this respect, 
he resembles the late Prithviraj Kapoor. 
No greater proof of this quality is neces- 
sary than the fact that, even today, 
although he acts in many films and could 
very well afford to subsist on it, he still 
keeps the flag of National Theatres flying 
aloft and there is not a stage in Madras 
today which does not put on boards his 
plays like “Ottakkoothar”, “Dronar” etc. 

His troupe has a very’ large complement 
of actors and workers and to date they 
have the singular distinction of having 
produced 21 memorable plays, staged on 
4800 occasions in various parts of the 
South as well as Malaysia and Singapore 
and sometimes under near-impossible 
conditions. So large a contingent and 
the Gargantuan scale of the play's, with 
their dazzling scenes and stage effects on 
a Cecil B. Dcmille scale, entail a huge 
financial investment; and seldom has 
Manohar broken even, though his takings 
arc often a record. The fact is that the 
welfare of his troupe is as dear to Manohar 
as his own name and prestige and as a 
highly demanding practitioner of this 
difficult art. he has always demanded 
that his troupe put in hard work. The 
economics of stage productions is stag- 
gering as may be seen from the calculation 
that the production cost of a play is 
anywhere around Rs. 65,000 and it takes 
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him about 100 plays to emerge from the 

red! 

DAZZLING PLAYS 

The formidable list of his mammoth 
productions Ilankeswaran (Havana,) 
Dronar, Soorapadman, Vishwamitra, 
Sukrachari.tr, Duryodhan.m, Parasu- 
ramar, Chanakya etc., shows his partiality 
for mythological and historical plays. As 
Manohar himself stated when interviewed 
by Mr. P. C. Rainakrishna for the “Hindu" 
recently, his handling of these plays often 
shows a departure from the normally 
accepted historic versions. The deviation 
is deliberate of course, but according to 
Manohar, firstly, it is based on historical 
research which to him has often revealed, 
like the discovery of the other side of the 
moon, a different and more human angle; 
secondly, the slight twist gives greater 
scope for characterisation by which he 
sets a lot of store (one has only to witness 
"Chanakya” to convince oneself how 
successfully Manohar can handle a diffi- 
cult theme); thirdly, introduction of a 
new angle lends the mythological story a 
certain tang and verve which the audience 
relishes as pure entertainment. 

CREATIVE 

Manohar', inttmion apparently i, t0 
provide a large compose lorn, m which 

alTh'T, ‘’"agination can combine 
a, the highct level of , hc dramatic art 
Hi. play, are not mere .ymboU ol excellent 

craft, mamlnp, bu > «« .uflWd with a 


new light shed by his creative imagination 
on the whole play and acquiring a certain 
uniqueness in the event. Just as Shake- 
speare’s genius could create immortal 
characters out of fallible human beings, 
a jealous Moor and a wavering Prince, so 
too could Manohar, by dexterous hand- 
ling, make Duryodhanan, Ravanan, etc. 
the unmitigated ogres of our traditional 
mythology, more human, more acceptable 
characters. What Manohar is as an 
artist non pareil, can possibly validate what- 
ever he does. In Henrik Ibsen’s last play, 
Rubek, the artist, in the last scene, climbs 
to the top of a mountain and is received 
into the everlasting snows. That could 
be Manohar’s stage ambition too. 

Meanwhile, on a mundane level, it 
does appear rather strange that so dedi- 
cated an actor and producer who more 
than most is sustaining dramatic art in 
the South, is not getting the accepted 
symbols of Governmental recognition. 
The Central Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
and tor that matter, even the Tamil Nadu 
Government, arc yet to show due appre- 
ciation of Manohar’s immense contri- 
bution to the Southern stage. This is a 
regrettable state of affairs. One cannot 
help feeling that dance, music and films 
an having more than their share of 
< ncouragement and support from the 
Central and State authorities despite 
much that is shoddy, silly and dowdy in 

r™- lt is hi 8 h time that the high noon 
of Manohar’s acting and directing ability 

fasP* rewarded in appropriate 
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Indian Music — Whither Integration? 

BY 

HEMLATA ANJANEYLU 

It is accepted by experts and laymen Tappa, and compositions written in Braj- 
alike that Indian Music, now divided into bhasha and Avadhi, instead of Sanskrit 
Hindustani and Carnatic systems, was were patronised at the royal courts. Folk 
only one till the beginning of the 14th compositions like Kajri, Poorbidhun were 
century. The mention of the terms now gaining popularity. 

Hindustani’ and ‘Carnatic’ appears for 

the first time in Haripal’s treatise “Sangeet By the middle of the 19th century, with 
Sudhakar”, written between 1309 and the improvement in the means of com- 
1312 a.d. Prior to this, the whole thing mimicat ion, a feeling began to gain ground 
was called Carnata Sang- ct — one which m music circles that something should be 
was sweet to the ear. done to bridge the widening gulf between 

the two systems. By now, there was a 
It was the political upheavals of the realisation that the difference was only 
time and the fall of the Bahamani empire in the form, 
that forced the musicians to move out in 

search of new pastures to eke out a living. South reacts— Dikshitar 

The rulers at Delhi and Agra and the 

chieftains of smaller principalities pat- Thc South was q ui <* «« "act, Muthu- 
ronised these artists. swatni Dikshitar (1776-1835), one of the 

Trinity of Carnatic Music, and Maha- 
Indian music in the Northern region ra ja Swati Tirunal of Travancorc were 
came under thc influence of Persian- the pioneers to take the first steps in this 
Arabic music and poetry. But thc music direction, 
in the South retained its traditional 

character throughout these centuries. Chidambaranath Yogi of Benaras met 

Dikshitar at Manali and took him along 
with him to Benaras. Dikshitar stayed 
Change in Character there for five years. The serenity and thc 

# slow movement of thc Dhrupad singing 

he Margi character of the music in appealed to him most. In his compositions 
the North slowly underwent considerable written during this period, one finds the 
change. It was now being called Hindu- impact of this influence, 
stani Music. Dhrupad, Dhamar, Nom-tom, 

heertan and its devotional form started Dikshitar adapted some of the Hindu- 
losing popularity. Instead of Bhakti, stani ragas to the Carnatic system, and 
Sringara became the dominant rasa of composed songs in Sanskrit for them; 
the compositions. Thumn, Dadra, Hon, notable among these r.igas urc-Jaxjauvanti 

i\ 


(Dwijawanti), Yaman Kalyan (Yamu- 
nakalyani), Brindawani Sarang, Paraj, 
Kcdar, Bchag, Kafi, Bhairavi and so on. 

Swati Tirunal 

Maharaja Swati Tirunal welcomed and 
patronised musicians from North India 
in his court. A linguist and a vocalist 
himself, Swati Tirunal composed songs 
in Sanskrit, Tclugu, Malayalarn, Marathi, 
Urdu and Hindi and rendered them into 
music also. He wrote many a Dhrupad, 
Khayal and Tappa too. He has used ragas 
like Vibhas for his devotional songs. 

After the pioneering work of Muthu- 
swami Dikahitar and Swati Tirunal, a 
colossal effort was undertaken in the 
thirties and ‘forties’ of this century by 
Vishnu Digambar Paluskar and Vishnu 
Narayan Bhatkhandc, on their own. 

V. D. Paluskar 


Pandits as well as Ustads. He recorded 
them whenever possible, prepared the 
notations for them. He classified the raga- 
ragini system into THAT and the deri- 
vative ragas. He published all this mate- 
rial in seven volumes in the series ‘‘Hindu- 
stani Sangeet Paddhati: Kramik Pusta- 
kamala”. 

Conferences 

Apart from this, he organised music 
conferences and seminars and got music 
colleges opened at Lucknow, Gwalior 
and other places. The Marris College of 
Hindustani Music has now changed into 
Bhatkhandc University and Madho San- 
geet Vidyalaya into Mahavidyalaya, 
imparting training to students upto the 
PhD. courses. Bhatkhande’s Kramik 
Pustakamala series has proved the 
biggest asset to Indian Musicos. In the 
majority of music colleges and music 
centres, they are taken as text books for 
a systematic study of music. 


V^hnu Digambar Paluskar had 
gifted, sweet and high-pitched voice. I 
»ct to music devotional bhajans of sa 
poets like Mcera. Tulsi and Surdas 
dassical ragas and travelled through, 
«he length and breadth of the count 
g«vmg concern. During his visit to « 
South, Parur Sundaram Aiyar of Madr, 
a violinist of repute, was so impressed 
Paluskar s music that he wen, to Poo 

and stayed with him for some years in- 

w7r hf H,ndu »‘*«w »tyle. His * 

M. S. Gopalakrtshnan, i* continuing , 

same interest now. ^ 


V. N. Bhatkande 

Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhandc, a | a , 
by profession, utilised his , parc lim 
collecting compositions from niu$ici a 


Bhatkhandc came to Madras and other 
centres in the South to meet the leading 
artists, had discussions with them and 
gathered some information and where 
possible, compositions. 


Abdul Karim Khan 

Slowly, musicians started taking interest 
>n the development of music in the South. 
Ustad Abdul Kareem Khan, founder of 
' ><• htrana Gharana, spent some consider. 

, time in Madras. Apart from giving 
per orinances, hr used to have discussions 
VV, ;h am»ts like Vccna Dhanammal and 
° l ,c ”; N' w as much impressed by the 
P rasing oi swars while singing tans. Hr 

' ar,rd usin « ,war as along with his bol- 
am and popularised it in the north. Like 
“•ar, he adapted some of the Car- 


t 
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natic ragas to Hindustani style like Abhogi, 
Vasanlamukhari , Hamsadhwani and so on. 

MUTUAL EXCHANGE 

The interest in mutual exchange of 
ragas started gaining momentum as the 
time passed. People wanted to know and 
hear more and more of the other style. 
Hence, sometime later, in Madras, a 
group of musicians joined with 
G. N. Balasubramanyam to invite 
Hindustani artists like Ustad Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khan, Ustad Abdul Kareem 
Khan and others to Madras. Both 
Kareem Khan and Bade Ghulam Ali were 
a great draw. They stayed here for 
months together at a stretch giving 
whole-night concerts practically every 
evening. 

This interest of a group of Carnatic 
musicians and music lovers like 
Y. G Duraiswami crystalised into the Hin- 
dustani Music Circle. This Association was 
responsible for inviting stalwarts like 
Ustad Nissar Hussain Khan, Ustad Amir 
Khan, Ustad Vilayat Hussain Khan and 
others to Madras. 


Guntur to accompany a songstress, 
Resham Jan, a young man from Tenali, 
by name Prabala Satyanarayana came to 
him with a desire to learn to play the 
instrument. He was so impressed by Bandc 
Khan’s Sarangi recital, that he came to 
Madras the next day leaving everything 
there. He came to Bandc Khan and 
became his disciple. Once he took to 
learning Sarangi, he never looked back. 
He even changed his name to Abdullah. 

SARANGI GOES SOUTH 

He accompanied his Ustad everywhere 
— be it for composing music for films or 
for concerts in and around Madras. 
Impressed by his dedication over a period 
of more than thirty years, Bande Khan 
took him to North Indian Centres of music 
and introduced him to all the musicians 
in those parts. He gave his Sarangi to his 
disciple before he breathed his last. 
Abdullah returned to Tenali in his last 
days. He taught the art to his brother, 
Subba Rao, and handed over to him the 
instrum nt before he called it a day. 
Subba Rao now settled in Madras, plays 
Sarangi and harmonium for films. 


ATTRACTION OF GAMAKA 

Ustad Amir Khan was greatly impres- 
sed by the use of Gamaka in Carnatic 
music. He incorporated this into his 
vilambit style. His Vilambit -f gamaka 
dominated alap tans are the craze of con- 
temporary Hindustani artists. 


There are some more artists from the 
South like Jonnavittula Shtshagiri Rao , a 
talented singing actor on the Andhra 
Stage and Vedam Shtshagiri Rao (known as 
S. R. Vccli) who took to Hindustani music 
and made it popular in this part of the 
country-. 


A rare example of an ordinary man’s CARNATIC MUSICIANS’ INTEREST 
effort in complete identification will not 

be out of place here. There is a new trend among the Car- 

natic musicians now, who, after attaining 
About five decades ago. there was a mastery in Cani.it ic music, have taken to 
Sarangi player in Madras, by name Hindustani music and made a mark. 
Bandc Khan. Once when lie had gone to Notable among them are: -Sushcela 
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Misra (ncc Nambiyar)— vocal; Vani Bai 
Raiu — vocal; Lakshmi Shankar— vocal; 
N. R.ijam — violin; K. Sridhar sarod , 
K Shivakumar— violin; Vijaya-Raghava 
Rao flute; Manchala Jagannatha Rao— 
Vccna. 

The reverse process is exemplified bv 
Ustad Hafiz Ahmed Khan. After estab- 
lishing himself in Hindustani field, he lias 
started singing in Carnatic style. 

ENTER ‘VARNAM’ IN 
NORTHERN MUSIC 


Another notable contribution is that of 
late Pt. S. N\ Ratanjankar who introduced 
Vanutm into Hindustani music teaching, 
himsell composing several vamams in 

Hindustani Rag.is. 

Pt. Ravi Shankar and Ustad Ali Akbar 
Khan have not only adapted Carnatic 
Rag. is like (.harukeihi, Simhendramadhya - 
mam, httravam and so on, but have done 
experiments with Carnatic talas also for 
their performances. 


Panchakshari Buwa school of musiciat 
at Gadag (Karnataka) arc a rare phen. 
mcna. Buwa himself was a master , 
.he two styles and he taught the same i 
his disciples. They either perform in i* 
stylrs or perform in one and have 
thorough knowledge of the other. 

INTEGRATION 

Apart from the* effort, by ilKlividua 
or group,, ...tegrating the two , ys „ 
organisation* and institution, like 
Mu, tc Academy, the Indian Fine A,, 
Society. Kalaluhctr. i„ Madr u , nd , 
Shanntukhanand. Sabha i„ Bo m |,a v | , 
done a good job i„ promoting mulu 
undemanding, for achieving 
The Shanmukhananda SaSha ZZ 
regular cla«c, m Sitar. In the annual co 
Terences of the Music Academy, the m„ r 


ing sessions are devoted to Expert Com- 
mittee discussions where musicians and 
musicologists from North India and 
foreign countries are invited. TheAcadcmy 
devotes one evening entirely to Hindustani 
music concert by any of the top musicians 
or instrumentalists. 


THE S. G. S. SABHA 

Since 1975, S. G. S. Sabha, under the 
leadership of Sri J. S. Prabhu, has started 
conducting music conferences mainly for 
Hindustani music. The first one or two 
sessions are devoted to Carnatic music 
and the rest for Hindustani music. These 
gestures have bem well appreciated. 


During those conferences the present 
writ< r had occasion to meet a couple of 
prominent musicians and scholars who 
had something substantial to say, about 
integration. 

DIVERSE VIEWS ON 
INTEGRATION 

One artist was of the opinion that these 
experiments will not yield any result and 
»t is betur they are give n up. But for this 
single negative opinion, majority of them 
felt that such experimt nts should be made 
on a larger scale. They provide scope for 
enriching the r. pertoirc which makes the 
music interesting. A few felt that it is 
necessary for sustaining creativity. Some 
|( h that Carnatic musicians should know 
how io handle the mridangam as majo- 
nt V *hc Hindustani performers know 
how u, play i| lc basic bols on the Tabla. 
A stalwart stressed that students should 
not perform on the stage unless they have 
completed their training, say, for five to 
s,x least. Another person It It that 

11 WL 're no proper arrange nu nti for 



documentation of compositions and nota- 
tions except by rote in the olden times, 
much is lost. Now, with the latest facili- 
ties available for these, one should take 
care to preserve the compositions with 
notations. 

EXPERIMENTS CONTINUE 

Whether scholars and musicians agree 
or differ, experiments in the field of inte- 
gral ion are on the increase. But one has 
yet to have another Bhatkhande or a 
Dikshitar, a Swati Tirunal and a Ratan- 
jankar. There are some, who in the name 
of bridging the gulf, want to get quick 
money and fame. A quick glance at tin- 
similar ragas and package programme of 
teaching does not make a disciple an 
expert in the other style. 

Instant coffee can be made in a matter 
of minutes but music cannot be learnt in 
as many months. The road to success in 
music is a long and arduous one. involv- 
ing sustained and strenuous effort — a 
Sadhana for a lifetime, — be it Hindustani 
or Carnatic. Music is a jealous mistre ss, 
hard to master. There are no short cuts 
to success here. Every note, eviry fraction 
of the rhythm and every word of the com- 
position has to be perfected and presented 
in its proper shade and balance. Other- 
wise it can only be a jumble of notes or 
noises, not music. 

A LOT TO BE DONE YET 

Some spade work has been done during 
this century and a half by individuals, 
academy*, sabhas, and institutions. But 
it is like a drop in the ocean. Much is still 
to be done. Thrrc arc many centres undis- 
covered or sc undiscovered like Gadag, 
Raigarh, Khairag.irh and so on. Lot of 
field work is necessary. There should be 
enthusiasts who could carry on the work 


started by Bhatkhande and others. It was 
the zeal of a Bhatkhande to do the work 
on his own. Now the Sangcet Natak 
Academy, Universities or such other 
ce ntrrs of education should provide finan- 
cial assistance and the necessary equip- 
ment for collection, documentation and 
not at ion. 

More emtres of highrr research and 
practical training like the one sponsored 
by 1 1 C at Calcutta should be started and 
opportunities given to the dt serving can- 
didates, who could be groomed into 
integrated artists. 

DOCUMENTATION 

Documentation of different styles, 
gharanas, sampradayas of singing and 
playing has to be done on a larger scale. 
All India Radio, the Sangcet Natak 
Academy and the N.C.P.A at Bombay 
are doing a good job at it but the material 
is not easily available to serious students 
of music. Departments of Music should 
have their own archives of recordings 
and audio-visual tapes wh» rc research 
scholars can find the necessary material 
and work on them. 

More confi rences and seminars should 
be organised where micro-study projects 
could be properly discussed and artists, 
musicologists could meet and exchange 
their ideas. This will help avoiding dupli- 
cation of effort. A deeper and more inten- 
sive probe into the causes for the bifur- 
cation of the original system into two 
may also help to provide a suitable 
solution to the problem. 

In these days of rapid mass communi- 
cation, Hindustani and Carnatic systems 
cannot hope to remain long in sph ndid 
isolation. The twain has to meet sooner 
or later. 
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“A Great Teacher of Music” — 
Rangaramanuja Ayyangar 

BY 

S. PARTH ASA RATH V 


“In the spring of 1962 he spent a few 
months in the United States, visiting a 
number of Universities. There was one 
reaction common to all who had the 
opportunity to sit with him in close and 
relaxed circumstances, be it for an hour 
or for a week: ‘ This man is a great teacher 
of music ’ 

A DISCERNING TRIBUTE 

This tribute is from an .American 
student who learnt Carnatic classical 
music from Rangaramanuja Ayyangar 
who passed away recently at Bombay at 
the age of 79. Knowing this student 
(Mr. Harold Powers of Pennsylvania 
University) personally, I have no hesi- 
tation in publicising this tribute. His 
knowledge of Carnatic classical music is 
so deep, his sensitivity to the subtle aspects 
of our music so great, his sincerity to 
learn so amazing, I have very often felt 
sad that our vidwans do not evince any 
abiding interest in music of which they 
claim to be votaries. 

I can never forget the few days he came 
to me to hear some Kritis of Thyagaraja 
rendered in the way I and my wife had 
learnt from a “sishya parampara”. They 
were naturally different from the ones 
heard on the platform. When hr told me 
emphatically that our rendering of .1 
Dhanyasi piece must have been the old 
and authentic fnita, I was stunned. He 
noted down -1 or 5 pieces in rough nota- 
taiion (S R G M) and assured me he 
would let America know this fmta He 


was $0 open-minded that he even accep- 
ted our version in preference to his own 
guru’s. So much for the student. 

THE ENGLISH TEACHER 

I remember young Rangaramanujam 
almost from the day he arrived in Madras. 
Hailing from an orthodox Vaishnavite 
Brahmin family of Mannargudi (Tanjorc 
Dt.) he had his education there and came 
to Madras after graduation. We met in 
the house of my uncle, the late Mr. 
A. Rangaswami Iyengar, former Editor of 
'The Hindu". Soon he had his training in 
teaching and had a long career as an 
English teacher in a High School in 
Madras. According to him, his father had 
bequeathed to him “a passion for music 
and devotion to religion as a way of life 
and a code of conduct”. All the early 
years were spent in Tanjorc District which 
nurtured not only the Musical Trinity but 
several high class musicians, vocal and 
instrumental. He had occasion to listen 
to some leading musicians like Koncriraja- 
purani Vaidyanatha Aiyar and Simizhi 
Sundaram Aiyar and this naturally shaped 
his ideas on Carnatic classical music. 

VEENA DHANAMMAL 

But his admiration for Wcna Dhanam- 
mal as the repository of all that is best in 
our music, afler lie came to Madras, grew 
to the extent of devotion to a guru. We 
have met on a number of days sitting 
together in the stillness of Dhanammat’s 
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house to listen to the strains from her 
Vccna. Her music was of such an alluring 
and enduring type that stalwarts like 
Ramnad Srinivasa Iyengar and I iru- 
kodik.iv.il Krishna Iyer would make it a 
point to listen to her Verna, at least once 
during their sojourns to Madras. Ranga- 
ramanujam naturally attempted to catch 
glimpses of her playing. One with so much 
knowledge of our music could have passed 
it on to a number of pupils here. His sharp 
tongue may possibly have kept people at 
a distance or he did not get a proper 
pupil. This is unfortunate indeed. 

FALL IN STANDARDS 

belonging to his generation — I am only 
a few years younger —I can fully appre- 
ciate his feelings in the matter of dete- 
rioration of music standards. But I cannot 
understand how anyone can rectify it or 
reform it as he suggests in his book. There 
is no point in my saying that 60 years ago 
a rupee fetched four measures of rice 
while now a Kilogram costs three rupees 
and making myself miserable. Everything 
has changed and Rangaramanujam is 
fully aware of it. He has analysed the 
position in his book "History of South 
Indian Music”. He himself concludes, "Oft 
in times of distress succour dawns from 
Heaven". There is a saying that people 
get t he Government they deserve. I add 
"music they deserve". . 

I was amused to read a report in the 
Hwdu a few days ago that there is a 
scramble for the secretaryship of musical 
organisations. It is a position of patronage 
and there is even money in it, according 
to the writer. One can understand it 
because there is a regular trade in recorded 
tapes and a seer, tary’, position is an 
advantage. The position of a music critic 
(journalist) is similar. The musician looks 


up to both for help. Our musical values 
got corrupted when one took to it as a 
profession. Competition, rivalry and com- 
mercialism came in. The irony is that a 
vidwan sings ‘‘Nidhi Tsala Sukhama" to 
fill his purse! But I am never tired of 
saying that making a living by music is 
not inconsistent with maintenance of 
standards. Amassing wealth is a different 
matter. There is no need to lower one’s 
standards imagining that the listener will 
not like his normal singing. Money is the 
greatest corrupter in this world and this 
covers the field of music also. 

AS AUTHOR 

Rangaramanujam has published a 
number of books. He took the trouble of 
collecting Kritis of the Trinity, Javalis 
Padas etc. of various composers and pub- 
lishing them in six volumes, now com- 
pressed into four. The sources, at least for 
the Kritis, arc not all authentic, according 
to persons who know. But as reference 
books they have a value. He introduced 
a notation which had been his life-long 
preoccupation. His American sishya him- 
scll says that he is one of the many who 
do not entirely share Rangaramanujam’s 
feeling that "uhrarefinement of written 
notation is the only means for preserving 
the essence ol the art". One who expa- 
tiated on sruthis should have realised the 
imperfection of notation. Our music is 
learnt only by hearing and yet he would 
condemn "Kama parampara". 

A LIFETIME OF RESEARCH 

Inconsistencies apart, it is difficult to 
come across a person like him, a life-long 
student of music. All his time was taken 
up with private study, research and teach- 
ing ol Carnatic music. He has brought out 




collections of about 1500 compositions 
in notation. One of his books is on Pallavi 
singing. All these cannot, however, be 
said to be pioneering efforts. His book on 
Papanasain Sivan’s pieces with notation 
was perhaps the earliest effort to popu- 
larise them. His book on Sarangadcva’s 
“Sangita Ratnakara”, in English, is a 
concise and good summary of the seven 
chapters of the classic. He has also pub- 
lished a translation ofjayadcva’s "Geetha 
Govinda” and the songs in notation in 
Tamil. He followed it up with a book on 
Purandara Dasa’s padas assisting Smt. 
Lalithangi with notation for the pieces. 

A FINE SURVEY 

His "History of Carnatic Music” (in 
English) makes interesting reading. He 
hopes that this book would light a spark 


and generate the enthusiasm for further 
effort in reminding people of the noble 
ideals of the past. In the four decades from 
the thirties, Carnatic Music, according 
to him, has burnt its boats and got 
marooned in a trackless desert”. This 
sounds like a mere cry in the wilderness. 
Persons like Rangaramanuja Iyengar arc, 
however, necessary to remind people that 
they are slipping. But that clan is vanish- 
ing. 

Respect for tradition, however, will not 
completely die. It would certainly live 
even among a barely few votaries who 
practise music for its own sake, fully realis- 
ing that what we know is only a handful 
and what we do not know is of the size 
of the whole world. A Tamil verse says 
that the goddess of learning viz. 
Saraswathi, realising this, is still studying! 




News & Notes 


Great and successful artists seldom go 
to grass gracefully. As the great singer 
Caruso put it: “When you hear that a 
great artist is about to retire, don’t 
believe it”. As anothcrmusic critic pointed 
out: “The hardest thing for a priraa 
donna is to realise that she is no longer 
one. She will never admit it. although she 
knows the danger signals. Why don’t they 
step back gracefully before the catastrophe 
occurs? 1 his is as true of artists in India 
as elsewhere. It is hardly necessary to cite 
actual instances. 


But the great mridangam wizard of our 
times, Sangitha Kalanidhi Palghat Mani 
Iyer — the only percussionist to receive 
such a honorific — has recently announced 
his retirement from all public appear- 


ances. While the gesture has to be appre- 
ciated as well-timed, the absence of this 
Titan from music platforms will be widely 
missed— he himself had begun the vanish- 
ing trick by his controversial decision of 
some years ago not to play mridangam 
when there was amplification of sound. 

With him an epoch comes to an end. 

< Only great mm end epochs" observed 
Earnest Newman. It is Mani Iyer’s unique 
privilege to put the curtain down on him- 
self. Age did not wither him; it is his 
privilege to do the withering. 

But one’s intense and poignant memo- 
ries of the 60 years of his supreme sway 
over the domain of rhythm will stay long. 
In the art and science of this wonderful 
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instrument, whose sounds stimulated a 
Nobel Laureate (CVR) to write a brilliant 
thesis, he went far beyond the dime nsional 
world of the blue-prints. Like all geniuses, 
he discovered the laws that govern the 
construction of his art. Mis playing not 
only transcended grammar but brought 
a new, fresher, more contemporary tone 
to the art, while at once honoring what 
was best and sound in the traditional 
forms. "His was a mind unmistakably original , 
yet it w4S an originality that never lost itselj 
in experiment and always realised infallibly 
its own vision". There was an insistence 
in his playing which even the veteran 
vocalists greatly envied (and sometimes 
disliked) because he always played with 
the panache and daring of a man in the 
full vintage of his powers; and no mridan- 
gist of any era had his nimble and flexible 
intelligence, ready to seize on the possi- 
bilities of highlighting sections of Krithis 
and to translate their vivid patches and 
famous passages into rhythmic embellish- 
ments of an unforgettable virtuosity. 

Who will ever forget his “thani avar- 
thanams" stamped with gracious melody 
(rather a little known commodity before 
him), enticing rhythm, proceeding step 
by step like a discourse, each phrase 
growing organically out of the one pre- 
ceding it and into the one that followed 
it, the delicate and gradual transitions in 
the gait (nadai), the golden opening out 
of I hr final sequence "burgeoning as a 
sunrise on a full sea" into a majestic surge 

-and withal, a total absence of sprawl- 
ing effort. Mani Iyer never “gorged” 
rhythm as the other schools did. Instead, 
he savoured it as a winctastcr: he brought 
to it a clarity, a certainty and a new 
dimension that gave his playing the 
momentum of a planet in its orbit. When 
hr got into his famous incandescent 
mood-,, an Ariakudi or Alathur or G.N.B. 
a Lalgudy Jayaraman or any other 
master for that matter, was often unable 
to contain his genius and this has even 
been acknowledged by them. 

Such a giant wa, the kindest of accom- 
panists to young and aspiring artists 
vocal or instrumental and during the 
last 10 yean especially, he went out of his 


way to spot promising vocalists, violinists 
vainikas, flautists etc., and offered to play 
for them for mere pittances. The shot-silk 
temperament he had enabled him to have 
the most impeccable platform manners. 
No one had anything to complain of. 
Hence he achieved that universality which 
is the symbol of the highest order of genius. 
True to his conscience, he is now teaching 
the art to the very young at Rishi Valley 
School and one may be sure that this 
gives him more satisfaction and peace of 
mind than the half-century of platform 
exploits. 

* * * 

Dr. S. A. K. Durga of the Department 
of Indian Music, University of Madras, 
whose researches in voice culture 
(embodied in a book of the same title) 
have deservedly attracted wide attention, 
has been invited to represent this country 
at the International Seminar on “Vocal 
Abuse and Misuse" conducted by the 
International Association of Experimental 
Research in Singing at Denver, Colorado, 
U S. A., from 28th July 1980. Dr. Durga 
will present a paper on the "Indian 
Literature on Vocal Abuse”. This is a 
signal honour indeed for India and 
Dr. Durga and we heartily congratulate 
her. She also plans to pursue further 
studies for a Doctorate in Ethnomusicology 
at the Wesleyan University, U.S.A. We 
wish her all success. 

* * + 

I he Ariakudi Ramanuja Iyengar 
I rust, formed by his sishyas, prominent 
among them being Messrs. K. V. Naraya- 
naswami, B. Rajam Iyer and Madurai 
Krishna Iyengar, was launched in a 
couple ol meetings held in Madras recently. 

1 he attendance and speeches made at 
these meetings were a record for such an 
occasion which proved that the prince of 
performers, Sangita Ratnakara Ramanuja 
Iyengar, is still held in the highest esteem 
by the public as well as musicians. The 
above mentioned three sishyas have regis- 
tered themselves as Trustees and have also 
obtained tax exemption for those who 
contribute to the Trust. The objects of the 
1 rust seem to be modest and stress is laid 
lor the present, on the training of pupils 
to follow in the footsteps of the veteran — 
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a laudable objective. The initial contri- 
bution of about Rs. 4,000 has bet n made 
by the three sishyas themselves. Tht re are 
already the Semmangudy Trust and the 
Chembai Trust both working modestly 
but satisfactorily. Let us see what satellites 
the 3 stage rocket of KVN, Rajam & 
Krishnan can put into the space-time 
dimension of Ariakudi. 

♦ * * 

“Vintage comes from some lengthy 
cellarage”, wrote Card us. As mentioned 
in the previous number of this Journal, 
a solo violin recital of Sri Lalgudi 
Jayaraman, for which Karaikudi Mani 
had provided mridangam accompaniment, 
was pulled out of the cellars of the National 
Archives and submitted by All India 
Radio to an international competition of 
recorded violin tapes at a Baghdad com- 
petition which attracted 77 entries. Seven 
tapes were picked out for quality and out 
of these the tape of Lalgudi was adjudged 
the best by the promoters — which just 
shows that a divine impulse of will or 
inspiration, moves the interpretative and 
creative impulses of macstros who per- 
haps unknown to themselves arc- vouch- 
safed grace when recording music for 
posterity! 

The sequel to this circumstance was 
that the International Music Council, 
an autonomous body affiliated to the 
UNESCO and having its own indepen- 
dent budget and whose 25th anniversary 
was celebrated in Paris in January 1974 
and earlier in the Bath festival in 1966, 
Ravishankar and Yehudi Menuhin had 
given a joint concert, decided to publicist 
the virtuosity of four of these violin dis- 
plays by extending invitations to the con- 
cerned artists from India, Egypt, Yugo- 
slavia and Ireland for recitals in Europe. 
The performers so invited were Lalgudi 
(India), Ahmed El Hcsnawi (Egypt), 
Dragutin Dju Jevic (Yugoslavia) and 
Frankie Gavin (Ireland). These artists 
gave short displays of their violin tech- 
niques at the Radio Stations at Paris 
(France), Cologne (Germany) and Brus- 
sels (Belgium) before distinguished invited 
audiences. The performances were 
relayed by most of the radio stations in 
Europe. To Lalgudi fell the honour of 


giving the longest recital viz. 40 minutes, 
accompanied on the Mridangam by that 
fine accompanist, Vellore Rainabhadran. 
According to the Indian musicians, the 
trip was a memorable and rewarding one. 
The I.M.C. had made excellent arrange- 
ments for wide publicity and for the 
personal comforts of the visit ing musicians. 
• * • 

The Krishnand Music Circle, founded 
by Sri Krishnanand and his very devoted 
band of disciples and admirers, is doing 
excellent service in Madras to propagate 
classical H indust ham music among South 
Indians. Today there are more than 50 
students well trained in that system and 
capable of giving public performances. It 
is a healthy sign that interest in Hindu- 
stani classical in Madras is gradually 
widening. The credit for this should go to 
Mr. Krishnanand, whose total dedication 
to the task has to be seen and heard, to 
be believed. Over 25 years, he has 
imparted training to many students and 
eminent Karnatic musicians including 
Sri T. V'. Gopalakrishnan ; M. S. Gopala- 
krishnan and others have availed them- 
selves. Full-fledged concerts in classical 
Hindustani music in Madras arc no 
longer a rarity. Mr Krishnand is the 
pioneer as well as the current architect 
of this interesting transformation of the 
musical landscape. 

Simple and austere in his ways of life, 
Mr. Krishnanand owed his initiation to 
his mother, Sint. Krishna Bai of Ankola 
in North Mysore. Hr joined a dramatic 
troupe when very young and was en- 
couraged by Sri Dauppa, an actor and 
a musician. Guru Venkata Rao of Ram- 
durg, a veteran exponent of the Kirana 
Gharana. trained him in classical music. 
He developed his personality further under 
Sri Kulinga Rao, Sri Basavarayva and 
Sri B. K. Misra. He grew up to become 
a first-rate Hind us thani musician and in 
1974, frii nds and admirers arranged a 
Silver Jubilee felicitation festival, to com- 
memorate his services to music. A purse 
was also presented to him in recognition 
whereof. 

Again in January 1978. a seven-day 
H indust hani music festival was success- 
fully conducted at the Bharatiya Vidya 
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Bhavan, Mylaporc. Though a vocalist, 
Sri Krishnajiand also imparts training in 
sitar, bansuri, violin, vichitra vina and 
labala. Often he accompanies his students 
on the latter. Unassuming and cultured 
in demeanour, Sri Krishnand draws the 
best out of his students who have respect 
bordering on affection for him. Madras 
city, which flocked in thousands to hear 
the great maestros like the late Abdul 
Karim Khan, the late Bade Ghulam Ali 
Khan and Amir Khun and gives an even 
bigger hand to the high ranking Hindu- 
sthani musicians of the present day, can 
well claim that it has no blinkers where 
Hindusthani music is concerned. The boot, 
in fact, is on the other leg since few Hindu- 
sthani Ustads deign to be present when 
Carnatic music's mighty maestros give 
concerts at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta etc. 
• • * 

On I Ith June 1980, Dr. Semmangudi 
Srinivasa Iyer unveiled the portrait of 
the Ian Lalgudi V. R. Gopala Iyer 
(fath« r of Padma Sri Lalgudi Jayaraman) 
at the Krishna Cana Sahha, Madras, 
in a short speech in the course of which 
he made the significant observation that, 
in his younger days, he lacked the courage 
to train his sons in the held since social 
opinion even 40 years ago looked upon 
musicians as a tribe in a pejorative light 


(as dancers were). Whereas Sri Lalgudi 
(and others too) had boldly trained their 
children for a career in music if they 
chose. In the musical backwoods days 
early this century, even the unsurpassed 
master of the violin, Tirukkodikaval 
Krishna Iyer of hallowed memory, is said 
to have advised his son Sri Ramiah, a 
good violinist, not to take to this profession. 
That supreme artist seems to have even 
met with some social constraint in getting 
his daughter married, on the ground of 
his being a “musician”. So contemptible 
as a class were musicians regarded then! 
How far we have progressed since ! 

The speeches on this occasion were 
mercifully short- in fact, they lasted less 
than 10 minutes and the .whole function 
was a model of well scrubbcd-up efficiency. 
One’s enjoyment of the occasion was 
heightened manifold by the impeccable 
violin duet presentation by Lalgudi 
J. G. R. Krishnan, and Kum. Akela 
Natarajan. While the young lad proved 
that he was every whit a chip of the old 
block and gave a faultless exhibition of 
imaginative, tidy, precise musicianship, 
Kum. Akela did not lag far behind him 
and whether in raga alapana or neraval 
or swaras, her answering statements 
showed the stamp of class and promise. 
May Lalgudi Gopala Iyer’s tribe increase,! 
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Sree Vyasa Teertha 

(1447 to 1539 A.D.) 

BY 

SRI R. K. SRIKANTAN 
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Indian culture is of great antiquity. 
The study of Dasa Sahitya of Karnataka 
brings to light the names of numerous 
dasas and their works. Some of the impor- 
tant works of these Dasas have been 
recently critically edited by scholars. 
The scope of my talk to-day* is to give a 
brief historical account of the whole Hari 
Dasa movement in general and a short 
life sketch and achievements of Sri 
Vyasa Teertha in particular. 

The Bhakti Cult which forms a part 
of Indian culture is almost associated 
with the origin of humanity. North India 
the Punyaboomi — the region of many 
an avatara of Vishnu, had lost its spiritual 
outlook and had become a hot-bed of 
political struggle for existence, terri- 
torial expansion and temporal power. 
Added to this, thc Arabs, who had pene- 
trated into Gujarat and occupied a 
part of north-India, had shattered thc 
Hindu nerve by their triumphant march. 
As such South India was more congenial 
for thc exercise of spiritual aspirations 
and Sadhanas. Thc Vaishnava Cult 
found a favourable atmosphere for its 
revival and propagation in thc Tamil 
land under the inspired songsand teachings 
of seers like Nammalvar, Tirujnana- 
sambandhar, Yamunacharya and thc 
celebrated Ramanuja. 

• At the Music Academy, Madras in December 


In Karnatak and parts of Deccan the 
indigenous Shaiva teachers and Vaishnava 
saints and philosophers joined hands in 
stifling and driving out thc growing 
Jainism by scholastic discussion and 
propagandists activities, from the lime 
of thc early Chalukyas of Bademi, who 
were thc favourite devotees of Bhagavan 
Narayana. So Vaishnavism became the 
popular religion of Karnataka and the 
Vaishnava saints adopted Kannada, 
thc regional language, as the medium of 
expression. Shrcc Narahari Thcertha, 
the pupil of Madhavacharya, lost no 
lime in founding thc Dasa-Kuta in 13th 
Century A.D. 

DASA KOOTA 

The expansion and popularity of Dasa 
Koota may be observed in thc following 
chronological order. 

1 . Thirteenth century A. D. Sri 
Narahari Teertha started Dasa Koota. 
It is called a creative period. 

2. Fifteenth to Sixteenth century A.D. 
This period is called the classical period. 
Here Sreepadaraya Sri Vyasa Thcertha, 
Sri Vijaycendra Thcertha and Sri Puran- 
tlara Dasa etc. worked for Dasa Koota. 

3. Seventeenth century A. D. This 
period is called stimulative period. During 
this period Sri Raghavemira Thcertha 
and Vedesha Thcertha worked. 
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4. Eighteenth to Nineteenth century 
A.D. This period is called the didactive 
period, when Sri Vijayadasa, Gopala 
Dasa, Jagannatha Dasa and prasanna 
Venkata Dasa worked and produced 
works of highly technical and abstract 
nature. 

Sripadaraya, the father of Dasa koota 
literature, was the preceptor of the 
celebrated Saint philosopher, Sri Vyasa 
Theertha. 

SRI VYASA THEERTHA 

There are many books which give 
the source for knowing the life of Sri 
Vyasa Theertha. To name a few important 
works: (1) “Vyasarajabhyudaya" which 
was written by Kumbakonam Vijayendra 
Theertha. This work is dedicated to Sri 
Surcndra Theertha who was a disciple 
and contemporary of Sri Vyasa Theertha. 
Second important work is “Gurunama 
Rathnamalika” written by Sri Sudhendra 
Theertha, the teacher of Vijayendra 
Theertha. 

Thirdly, “Srcc Vyasayogi charitam” 
by Somanatha Kavi and lastly, the 
Kccrthanas of Purandara Dasa and Vijaya 
Dasa etc. 

During the fifteenth century, Venkata- 
giri nayaka ruled over Bannur, a princi- 
pality of Talakad. His minister was 
Ramadcva. Ramadcva was also a religious 
and spiritual guide to his chieftain. His 
ministrations, with wisdom and foresight, 

• had earned him the little name “Sumathi” 

and “Acharya". His wife was Lakshamma 
a well matched associate of his life. They 
had no Issues for a long time. They 
prayed to all deities, performed rites and 
functions, yet they were denied progeny. 
They became sad and forlorn. Atlast, 
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after 20 years of yearning, they begot a 
daughter. 

Still their yearning for a male child 
remained unfulfilled. Then on benedic- 
tion from Vcdavyasa through the bless- 
ings of Sri Brahmanya Tirtha Swamiji 
of Abbur matha, two male children were 
born to them. But Sri Brahmanya Tirtha 
had obtained a promise from the couple 
that the first child would be handed over 
to him. The Swamiji was eagerly wailing 
for the birth of such a child to succeed 
him to the Abbur matha. The disciples 
of Sri Brahmanya Tirtha, waited with 
a golden basin to receive this child. 
This child was born in 1447 A.D. and 
was named Yathiraja as Brahmanya Tirtha 
could foresee the glory of liis life. Brah- 
manya Tirtha took upon himself the 
task of rearing the child with all devotion 
and purpose playing all the three roles 
of father, mother and guru. To amuse 
the child, the swamiji would sing Sanskrit 
and Kannada Stotras. When Yathiraja 
was five years old, his upanayanam was 
performed. When he attained the 7th 
year, the swamiji consecrated him with 
Pranava manthra, and gave him Sanyasa 
Decksha. As Yathiraja’s birth had been 
blessed by Sri Veda Vyasa, he was 
named "Vyasaraja Tirtha”. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Vyasaraja Tirtha was sent for educa- 
tion to Mulabagalu under the tutelage 
of Sri Padaraja. For 12 yean, he received 
brilliant education and mastered all the 
sastras. His scholarship and brilliance 
earned him the name of "Navecna Vyasa”. 
The Haridasa Decksha which he obtained 
from his guru enabled him to inspire 
and mould the great doyens of Dosakoota 
Purandara Dasa, Kanaka dasa and Vadi- 
raja and thus prepare the ground for the 


emergence of great creations tn Karnatak 
music and literature. Sri Padaraja, the 
guru of Vyasa Tirtha, knew Tamil 
very well and had admired Sri Vaishnava 
prabandhas that were recited in temples. 
His thoughts were aroused to create 
such songs in Kannada. He desired his 
disciples to sing such songs and also 
compose such songs. Hearing some of 
these songs, Sri Vyasa 1 irtha’s creative 
ability got a fillip and he secretly com- 
posed many songs under the mudra of 
"Sri Krishna”. But this had not been 
informed to his guru. But Sripadaraja 
knew about this secret and eagerly 
waited for an opportunity to bring this 
to light. 


DISCIPLE GREATER THAN GURU 

One day Sripadaraja went to take his 
bath, but was delayed on the way by 
some one. Then he sent word to Vyasa- 
raja to begin the pooja vidhi. Sri Vyasa- 
raja took out the idols from the sacred 
oiskets. In one of the caskets was the 
idol of Gopalakrishna, which had not 
been opened even by his guru. Vyasa 
Tirtha took out this idol with ease. 
Seeing the glorious divine form of the 
idol, he was soon in ccstacy and began 
to sing one of his compositions in praise 
of the lord. He began to dance making 
use of the tahgramas for Tala. The idol 
also began to dance. At this juncture. 
Snpadaraya. came to that place and was 
bewitched and bewildered with what 
he saw and heard. On HU 
there, the idol Hood .tiff and^*””” 

7“ t “ d . !*“ b '° k 'n into two. This 
ethereal modem charmed the guru ‘ 

he poured out hi. ble,, ings * Vy J 

lirtlia, his extra-ordinary Sishva H 

gdted that idol of Krishna ami ' th £ 

tahgramas to Vyasa Tirtha and lai *j 


“God bless you to compose many such 
songs as you sang to-day”. 

Vyasaraja was a born genius. Astound- 
ing intellect, sharp intelligence, quick 
perception and full comprehension — these 
were his assets. He was an encyclopaedia. 
There was nothing he did not know in 
the Vedas, Sruthi, Smrithi, Sastras, 
Puranas, Vyakarana, Chandas, Tarka, 
Mimamsa, Shaddarshanas, music and 
literature. His Akhanda Brahmacharya 
and the tapas gave him a hallowed 
personality. He was a rare combination 
of all noble qualities and high attainments. 

RELIGIOUS MISSION 

After finishing his gurukulavasa, Vyasa- 
raja returned to Abbur matha. Sri 
Brahmanya Tirtha made no delay in 
making over the lordship of his pectha 
to Vyasaraja. On the occasion of the 
investiture ceremony, the parents of 
Vyasa Tirtha participated. This was in 
1478 A.D. From then onwards, Vyasa 
I irtha took over the onerous duties of 
the mathadhipathya, He was just 20 
years old then. He decided immediately 
to undertake deshayatra for spreading 
and establishing Dwaitamata Siddhanta. 
He journeyed to Kashi, Gaya, Ayodhya, 
Madhura and other places in the north. 
On his way to Kurukshetra he came to 
Delhi. An extra-ordinary event took place 
there. I he son of Sultan Bahalul Lodi, 
the monarch of Delhi Sultanate, died 
suddenly. Somehow this information was 
given to Vyasa Tirtha. By evoking his 
superhaman power he brought the dead 
son to life. Overwhelmed with joy, the 
sultan offered his obeisance and hospi- 
tality to Vyasaraya. 

Vyasaraja later proceeded to Mithila. 

1 here he encountered a formidable 
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scholar named Pakshadhara misra or 
Immadi Jayadeva. He had earned the 
nick name “Pecyoosha varsha”, and 
he was overwhelmed in no time. Sub- 
dued and convinced, Pakshadhara Misra 
took conversion to Madhva Mata at the 
hands of Sripadaraya. Many more scho- 
lars like Satyanatha, Harimisra were 
subdued and were appointed as Kula- 
patis of the Vidyapecthas Sri Vyasaraja 
founded at Haridvar, Gaya, Kashi etc. 
Thus, Sanskrit education was very much 
encouraged. 

ADMINISTRATOR 

After his return from digvijaya of 
North India, Vyasaraja had to go to 
Vijayanagara at the instance of his 
guru Sri Padaraya. In the Vijayanagara 
kingdom during the rule of Viroopak- 
sharaya of Sangam dynasty, misrule, 
disorder, criminal offences became wide 
spread. The people urged Saluva Nara- 
simha Naika to become the ruler and 
Sri Padaraya also had his hand in this 
affair. The new ruler was successful in 
establishing order and security in the 
kingdom. The king, in gratitude, honoured 
Sripadaraya by seating him on a bcjcwrll- 
led throne. Sripadaraya was already old. 
So he desired to make-over his Rajaguru 
padavi to Sri Vyasaraja. After taking 
over this padavi, Vyasaraja went to 
Tirupati and stayed there for 12 years. 
During this period, he put an end to the 
maladministration that was prevailing 
in the temple and brought about many 
modifications in the methods of worship. 

As he did in North India. Vyasaraja 
established Vidyapecthas in South India 
in places like Mulabgilu, Kumbhnkonain, 
Kanchipuram and Udupi. During this 
time, Sri Vadiraja became his disciple. 

In the meantime troubles had started 
again in the Vijayanagara kingdom. 


Schemes and plots developed to deprive 
Krishnadevaraya from becoming the king 
by making him blind. Sri Vyasa Theertha 
ably got over this trouble and celebrated 
the coronation of Krishnadevaraya in 
1509 A.D. This opened a new chapter 
in the history of Vijayanagara. What 
hitherto was Vyasaraja, lord supreme in 
the religious and spiritual world, was made 
lord supreme in the temporal world by 
Krishnadevaraya. The king was saved 
from a terrible ‘‘Kuhu yoga”. To get over 
this trouble, the king made Vyasaraja 
the ‘Karnataka Vidyanagara Simhasana- 
dheeswara’, and celebrated the Ratnabhi- 
sheka by seating him on his throne. 
During this period, Navakoti Narayana, 
Srinivasa Naika was blessed by Sri 
Vyasaraja. Srinivasa Naika was named 
Purandaradasa and the Ankita of “Pur- 
andara Vithala” was given to him. 
Purandara Dasa sang in praise of Vyasa- 
raja. 

Vyasaraja also had a high praise for 
Purandaradasa and sang. 


A COLOSSUS 

The great prodigy of devotion and 
bhakti, Kanakadasa was also given Hari- 
decksha by Vyasaraja. After fulfilling 
all his rrsponsiblities and duties foj 
which he was born, Sri Vyasa Theertha 
attained Samadhi in Kavabrindavana, 
near Anegondi in 1539 A.D. Hr lived 
for 92 years. Even now his pertha b 
continuing in Susalc, near Mysore. 

Immense was the contribution of Vyasa 
Theertha to the religious, social, political 
and cultural fields. His main works in 
Dwartha Siddanta are "Ta.parva Chan- 
drika; Nayamrita; Tarka Tandava; Maya 
vada Kltandana Treka, Mandara Man- 
jari; Upadhi Khandana Terka Mandara 
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Manjari” etc. He earned glorious 
fame. 

The impact of his tour in North India 
left an indelible mark and influence on 
Bhakti pantha. As a result Chaitanya’s 
bhakti movement flowered forth in Bengal. 
Further great bhaktas like Kabirdas, 
Surdas and Tulasidas and Tukaram 
had all their source of influence from 
Vyasaraja’s Hari bhakti movement. 


CONTRIBUTION TO MUSIC 

Immense was his contribution to music 
and literature also. Haridas Sahitya was 
enriched by his numerous Keertanas, 
suladis, padas and Vritta namas under 
the Ankita “Sri Krishna”. These com- 
positions bristle with melody, depiction 


of Rasa and bhakti. In his foot steps 
did his disciples march on for copious 
contribution to music and literature. 
Vadiraja, Purandaradas and Kanakadasa 
became mighty in their own right, 
drawing full strength and inspiration 
from their guru Vyasaraja. The kritis 
of Vyasa Teertha are famous for their 
poetic excellence, sublimity of thought 
and yati and prasa beauties. In short 
we have in Vyasa Teertha a rare com- 
bination of a musical genius who could 
clothe his beautiful creations in music 
in equally beautiful language, thus making 
them a perennial source of inspiration 
and delight to generations of music 
lovers. In an age of withering faith and 
battered values, it is good to remember 
one of the greatest seers of mankind. 
Sri Vyasa Theerta. [By kind courtesy 
of the author and the Music Academy]. 
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Q(y, oieoturresrfUiSeo eurroerou^l-eo^nriiiSf 
GurresrjD rjn&riiAeij AevA^Qu)6irQ(y rsmb 
^(QAeuQfi @)sv&v. 

6 T 06 UIJU) ^^.UUfiTDL. 

Qgrruf., snurjeS, oimbQurr oeo 
lurremf) , Quoemu., ervrrGeurf) Qurrsar jo 
urrrrffesi rrrrAiiioerfleir Qf(t£> euufeuriio.<$yib, 
u neurit 0, (Stt) ih , unpiburfUu ^flefiigyeo 

put 31 tueberr ^Gjleu tuesijD/bglwen $,no, 

3 mb rtibi^SlQfyib. Qfi£,es>o,iu unrjib 
urfliuib o,emfl& Qpemnj tjnoiwo.^yo,® ej jd 
UL- e&eo?6U. o,nrjemib: erosurj ^i^uuetiu. 
uSeo es)Aiuneneu3iib pno, (yug,jS!jb(3 
iSeoeon 3311b pnGesr . euarr-eurtg-^iiiu 
eroeup-eSQ66tyU!jGujno,rii0,G6iTn® ejSsvuj 
utpib Qu(yib tjna.'ija.Sonu QuneoQeu esio, 

uj rr sisi 1 rt eo , ueo tutyuui) a&n Qtujbjfl 

pno, (yuiija,8sn su(it/euno,&) , 3 eoeo luemrfoS) 
33/ibLjib uis^tunev erorr euSa,ujriio.6ri eunuS 
eon a *9133 P' 7 * QuiiiaSin OeuetfuSu.® 
tjero uneuiiiAtgnjib 36^] 3 3&H eni£> 31601*03 
(deisrjD ^euesP eSGoeifiiiAigtfib ^eni&iuu 
Qujb(yw. @J33es)Aiu pnAiiiAt$n,ib uneu 

eroy t n3$lQiun® upAn&)AASOmb. 

$0 (ym^^lftsrflwr (tpcnp 

31LA3 umna,A3n&A6nna ^esnD33 
ervih/S# 3tf\(ipn 3$Avn ®l 33 (tp€VjDu 9 eo 
3neir pnAiiiASstr tu^eunA^m&tennifAAr. 
*~3npemiLnA. Speunenfl erehru 31 snub 
Urtemib. f£a*fi 3& U33$uSso @ 3 ji )<3 
fdpfgsycueifl erebrj])i Quturr. (tprioo&u dp 
u*3$leo 333ienen ^QpnjMienr-^euQpn 
fdlDtsv <i/a>6ir : eiv rfl m u 3 u 3 {& en > — 
ero rff u 3 u u> ■* n if 6 W-"a($£ i 
ujeniQu- «*rr *’ ereirjD Srf/tfihaiuSeii 

•JlfpiuweosSeniij oprp £31 u u/r®*) 

astt ••o.eQeJ) {$)»/©,« Qa>0 ” — u 3 u 
3 ero n - 3$*rvn /fW . Speumn3^u9d> pn* 
Ouii 3ieorii(3ibuLi uni) <g)*V eni jt 3 un 


u> u An rfl ew-STsbr/D enubynsxsr ^ euQpn 
$UDsni(y>ib-ew rgl u 3 u m u An ifl ew 
ereirjo ^p^sueiflaSae eudp ^euQpnpeo 
sm.dfpev Qerto euuf.euyub JUj-uuevuuSd) 
^ivyoQsu tuawi 3soecsun? 

iLfiQ'y® asv& 3 ripen t) Qu.sn pnAtb, 
sroibeunQu Qun (30,3'ij ash Q&evn 33/— 
QllQso Q3mq. SQ^p oriiApnups&Qiesvrpi 
Qeuis^AenAiunAA ( 3 $ui 9 ®ib pnAtb on 0 
Qa 9 \. $a$3n etoibup3mu3$eo ^31 
3Piii$\6nfl. Q3&* ^Qpn post* 3$eo u 3 
$ 3 ersiajD 93 eudpupQrunAtb 37U 
ULL®iUiTT3i. “Q^t® $l_ $ Geu' u 3 
$ 3 r& avn irevj? ‘ ^u.Qu>mp’ crar® 
#733%. uu$.v ^iQpudieoeSaSdj su-ySSj)#. 

ervib^rtssv jns Qu>aaryg.'iib ueo onp 
sszr-ijA&n tesvgd) emu 3 31* Qonav® 
<9/6*3 ^/uuu-i—Uma u 3 $ ew 676 V try 
^e*ouue*3 3sSr 3$ yuugi oeuesfldAji 
30.A31. <SU> 3 t upnffev pnoiiAinu 
QuneoQeu gVj 3 a 6^3 (ipso 3 pnorii 
A&niyib soAiunen Qeusm®Qu>svn)i @33 
GlVStTAri 3 37 676 VJD (ipeojosoiu $U>A($ 

^/•rfl 3 3sunAQsn QiLu. suiLi—Ut r od o*fl 
uisnsn rnAsh. *36oeuA&n ,e 3 .nd( 0 ) eu 3 jb($ 
90 3ssfld Au-®sopQaj Qtu*ys)iib. *&soa 
lunso ^)s/0 (§ flu t 9 i—sS di 9 w . 

u>irp^«b»ar 

44*. eiv sup *3Lf UueoLut 9 d) @soo 
eo ilia soA*jni$yaiQ36vuji 47 * 

Q 60 7 ( 3 ib ^uufd QAnvkr® e&u-i— 90 
(ipsojDUJnSl, $svj$*JSOU)un 3 9 » 0 ® 
6S1L1-31. ^®*’ 6up Aip. Asmd& 

0Hpd®A<®ib. 90 sS3U>nA +pibu £*» 
®soo gevdASimiiA&ib i£< 3*3 90 

Qunap^i Qundigfd 073001070 311131 

gens (ipsojDseh mnfl par. 

uinj# eSiLu-sv. stevjDeunp 3 sop o*& 

sus*3*lib 3mb Jt^Qoimb. 

jj )ji3 jflto onjemib. 
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giss>g)uSa) j£l*ifgg &•*> QpA&iuuynesi 
$(T}uuiiisar fTGB*n gnsir fi&u *&G ps »• 
tDjbjD g/snjD*8siru GunsoGeu AiitSgg 
sx>g u/ti stvgnusu rff&uSso enAiunsn 

gg/suiiiSG(g)u i. ewiii&g sSjj}uarevifA<^f)ib 
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Vgnsugy ^0 (ipen j)u9a) Qgj s«»<*iu sw^fr 
u*Btf$*aflur g/iiiAiiiAmneSmif . ^aiGa. 
gSiPg gSVSS)U3A!)Sgd(g $i_u\i>&v. &($ 

Bsurf Snit $iLi— i£il® euggg fiiuG} 
A^gig .»tn usssf 50 / srsoGsonQgib Q#tiJ6t) 
ul- Gsusmi^iu finuggib tL/rgaunu9j)2)l . 
**#&*> (§®a3'j)($ib £i_gy *0 (yseirsn 

Ggjl^-g Q g T L-ri l f STSSUgl UplilASSlg 
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aistij « 0 «r , Qsu&nuSso , utiu innsmeu 

u»rssaeQuj(gd(g, (grySiu ait ft) ^leneala), 
*<ii2gg$sv eisosvn ^iLAiiia&rriLiu}, (ipsir 
QfiwsuQuQtu £>cli_ uSti® meuggiaren 

Gun#® f y>«n-DuS«i. AjbiSggrrA Gsusm 

lf4U t-pSUnuS*,. ^(65J6V 6 nJ«)J 

arroW^a/ti. a/TuSWacyti) 

•jbtSuu# p 0 ^Qujurrn Q fitmsu 
iunQ, *nw* snis oyuuQgftu 

UITL-U) Qaujaj Qfl&uy m ^ 

(ipeopiun** a^t, guu^Sigg,. 
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XL I SoVlLjlb , SL fQILJl-l8i3aTT ILJ lb eSI(Qf(Qn6VT 
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C_65W0LDL/Lf QaILIAJ, efOrilStg (QnSST 8, 
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Ai—emDUuiLQsnefinrfAerr eresruengiLjib 
ALLuf-A ArnLi— 6iS)0iii-/S)(Sor(5ff)to5r. 

8 » 60 (Tff fffTIJlb 

rr, LDgi Aneoiii AL-fig) Aeon Any rii&isQib 
£n*/f)A/i/A(grr,Lb u6murr@A(6tTfU) iSly$ 
usSIaSUoSTid ^Goeogj st($>a,§JA AnL-i— 
eusoo) pLDgi LDyq euifl evp# 

pingi (Lp<obrG($S)rt astt grEi 
Aengi ^^jusu^^et) AGzm—j£lr5& aSsv 
^I s^jAAiiiASsruLfib '3iy?(A,6miTG\]A3stnLiib 
^lenGsun® 6V)Aiun($fT,ii> evrrAGU gangiy Lb 
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swung. Lcsoflg pnArfAg^m (yxstiGasi p/D 
iznAA A(^gjSlG(yib. uiGuflgszflssr 
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(y>ann)u9ev yervuneuiiiA&TT iI^snAU 
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( With acknowledgements to the author & 
the Music Academy, Madras .) 
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The Cultural Scene — Bombay 

BY 

DR. SULOCHANA RAJENDRAN 


.’ : -f.i; • .? » 

A day to remember in the cultural diary 
of Bombay was “A day with Tyagaraja” 
— a rare experience, when Prof. S. Rama- 
nathan, a Wesleyan Doctor of music took 
listeners down memory lane for a peep 
at the little hamlet of Tiruvaiyaru some 
years ago. And ever since, he has become 
a regular visitor to the city conducting 
classes, holding lecture-demonstrations 
and giving erudite concerts. One such 
enlightening occasion was his recent con- 
cert at the Shanmukhananda Sabha. The 
recital was, as expected, one with pers- 
pective bringing out the Gathra of classi- 
cism and Gambhirya of the traditional 
format. The varied repertoire that he 
presented comprised some rare gems of 
the Musical Trinity and of later-day 
composers. The invigoratory “Ninne 
bhajana” with the very opening strains in 
subdued Gandhara cast the devotional 
spell of Naattai encapsuled in the spiri- 
tuality of this ancient vivadhi inela. 

The refreshing pre-dawn breeze 
wafted gently through Bhupalam which 
Dikshitar has subtly invested with Sadha- 
rana Gandhara. His "Sadachalcshwaram” 
was a crest jewel. Dr Ramanathan brought 
out the old-time dignity of Pallavi in his 
enunciation of Sankarabharanam. The 
Ragamala virutham added a significant 
grace to the emotive facets of his render- 
ing. Sikkil Bhaskaran ( Violin ) was in line 
fettle and old time-Kuttalam Viswanatha 
Iyer (Mridangam) glided gracefully on 
vocal lines. 

The occasion of Maharaja Swa»i 
Tirunal Jayanti celebrations provided a 


few worthwhile programmes. It was a 
Karnatak- Hindustani music experiment 
when Prof. Ginde and R. Muthusubra- 
maniam presented some choice Hindu- 
stani compositions of the Maharaja under 
the auspices of the Swati Tirunal Kala- 
shethram, Bombay. Prof. Ginde’s ren- 
derings of “Kaanha Kab Sakhi ghar aye” 
( Be hag ), “Avadha Sukhadaayi” (hafi) 
and “Ramachandra Prabho" ( Sindu Bhai- 
ravi) were in typical Hindustani form but 
could also well lit in in a Karnatak setting 
loo. In the artiste’s excellent enunciation 
a sort of rapport with the composer’s 
vision was established, so much so the 
blend of sangecta and sahitya brought 
about a rare joy to the listeners. Muthu- 
subramaniam’s “Vishvcshwar” (Smdhu 
Bhairavi) was in pure Karnatak garb. 
Had these solos been experimented upon 
in a true Jugalbandhi, the experience 
certainly would have been thought pro- 
voking. 

The virtuosity of the Royal composer 
in dance repertoire was well visualised 
in Bharatanatyam format by the renowned 
Rajarajcshwari Guru T. K. Mahalingam 
Pillai whose versatile disciple, Lalita 
Easwar, brought out the subtle aesthetics 
ingrained in the composition* and rrgis-. 
tered herself as a rising star in the Bhara- 
tanatyam firmament. 

The polish and the professional eclat 
with which she performed, especially the 
copious essay of the D.vsavatara (“Katnala- 
jasy.i”), not by any dramatisation but by 
evoking the sthayibhava of the incar- 
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nations, spoke oi' the Guru-chela rapport. 
Her subtle portrayal of the Virahot- 
khandita rather than the exhuberant. one 
that it is usually in.»d> , had better injpact 
in the popular padain "Vaflapu I ala 
Vasatna” (Akma). The quiet display ol 
anxiety matched the modal quictitude ol 
Kuranji in "Aliveni”. 

The Maharaja’s compositions formed 
the major part of another dance recital 
by Jayashree Narasimhan under the 
auspices of Bombay Tamil Sangam and 
Bhidabhai Memorial Institute. A rare 
varnam “Sa Va Marusha” (Ah a mas) in 
the same Vamamettu as “Samini Ram- 
inanave” of Ponniah Pillai of the Tanjore 


• support too was gentle in keeping with 
the dance. 

• Since she hit the stage a few years ago. 
Ghitra Visweswaran has become a fami- 
liar name with Bombay’s artlovers who 
have been captivated by her charm and 
uncanny aplomb. It was one more rap- 
turous session when NCPA presented her 
in a Bharat. mat yam suite soon after her 
return from abroad. 

With the very opening "Ananda Nar- 
thana Ganapathim” (, XaaLtai ) of Uttuk- 
kadu Kavi she registered her exuberance 
and modulated it to a state of a Nayika 
caught betwixt ecstasy and agony in the 
Todi Varnam “Rupamu Joochi”. Going 


Qu.mrt and “ K a n aka m ay*” (Useni) through varied emotions of Khandita, 
depicting a devotee describmg Lord Ashtarasa and Vatsalya and deploying 
Padmanabha in procession, were the either Netrabhinaya or Mukhabinaya she 
highlights. left a i ast j ng i mprcss during the abhinaya 


session. With the melodious Madurai 


While it is difficult enough to present 
one dance in all its traditional purity, 
doing more than one with purity of tradi- 
tion and without any mix up, is creditable 
indeed. Kum. Anna Pillai, an alumnus of 
Rajarajcshwari proved that she was quite 
good in that gentle art from Kerala— 
Mnlimutum She tapped the Mirers and 
ha. been fortunate in having as hrr Guru, 
our who had dcdicalrd hcrsrlf hran and 
soul for rrsuscitaling this fallrn art 
Kalyamkutty Ammal Within a year’ 
Anna has acquired performing finesse in 
this art form. From the opening Cholkcttu 

IO , Con<:l, “ U '‘K Sap, am, a number 
revived by Kalyanikutti Ammal who had 
aho rrvtvrd .hr TiUana, the repertoire 
underlined the swaying grace of , h r art- 
orm arid grnilr facial flexion, employed 
,0 evoke c fleet ivc abhinaya. The mu. cal 


Scthuraman at the helm, the orchestra 
provided a line and melodious musical 
backdrop. 

One more dancer from Madras who 
danced her way into the hearts ofBombay’s 
connoisseurs was Ramya Harishankar who 
had lor padam singing her mother-in-law 
Lakshmi Krishnamurthy — a rare com- 
bination ! 

A disciple of Swamimalai Rajaratnam 
"I the Vazhuvoor School, Ramya has 
had a rdreshcr course in Abhinaya under 
thr veteran Kalanidhi Narayanan. Apart 
from talent and training, dedicated home 
w °rk enabled her to polish well her 
repertoire and present it with a finesse. 
“ Ramonama ” and Surdhas’ "Mein 
Nahin Makhan Khayo” were numbers 
°1 intense evocation. 
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Murali Ravali Trust 


✓ 



The Murali Ravali Art Centre 1 rust Violin (M. Chandrasckaran I, Nadaswaram 
hit upon a new idea this year for Cclc- (Sheikh Chinna Moulana) Tavil (Valaya- 
brating the 51st birthday of Ur. Bala- patti), Versatility in Art (T. V. Gopala- 
murali M. Krishna. In previous years, tin krislman), Art Promotion (Prof, 
trust had honoured 1 1 distinguished per- T. V. Ramanujam), Renaissance Corn- 
sons by grant of awards. This time it was poser (l)r. Balanmrali himself), 
decided to felicitate 39 more personalities 

in the field of fine arts and accordingly, a As Subbudu rightly remarked, felici- 
d< tajled programme was drawn up from tat ions by a senior artist to other artist* 
6th to I Oth July 1980 at the Venus Colony, are to be lauded its gracious gestures, 
Alwarpet, Madras, hhgani and tidy especially when there is so much jealousy 
arrangements, brief speeches, crisp cita- j n ,|, e profession. But thr general public 
t ions and grant ot the suffix ‘Sudfiar- ls rather bemused, if not amused too, at 
nava in the titles granted to performers th es( > ceremonials and awards since the 
in various fields claimed attention. yardsticks for selection of the persons and 

. ‘ of the fields for honouring are not clear 

The recipients were drawn from a wide despite the citations; and there is no 
field and included such sectors as Prava- answer to the unspoken doubts in one’s 
chana, Vcdaatycnam, Verna (Dr. Eniani mind as to who should honour whom, 
Sankara Sastry), child prodigy (Ravi when and why. Honours and awards for 
Kecran), Poetry (Kannadasan), Vocal distinguished work in the Arts and other 
music (T.R. Subramaniam Nattuvangam fields best emanate, in the view of this 
V. R. Samaraj), Mridangam (Umayal- writer, from established public institutions 
puram Si varaman), Journalism like the Sangeet Natak Akadcmi, Music 
(Subbudu), Music direction in films (K.V. Academy etc. which have a charter for 
Mahadevan). Harmonium playing (Palla- such things and follow prescribed pro- 
dam Venkataraman), Dance (Yainini ccdurcs and whose decisions represent a 
Krishnamurthy), Ghatami(Vinayakram), consensus of experts. (I - AC) 



The views expressed in the Quarterly Journal of the Shanmukanamla Fine Art* 
and S.iugcciha Sabha arc those of the authors and do not necessarily conform to the 
views of the publishers. Permission to reproduce, in whole or part, any materials 
published in this Journal must be obtained from the Chairman, Editorial Board. 
Shanmukahanaiula Fine Arts ami Sangeetha Sabha. Sion. Bombay 4001 )22 
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Amazing reports 
of relief from gum trouble 

Two of the many letters Forhan’s users write of their own accord: 


“...Gums were 

in a terrible condition...” 

“...Before starling to use this product, 
my teeth and gums were in a terrible 
condition... The gum pain used to make 
my life a misery. But the improvement 
is something for which you deserve 
compliments and thanks. My hats off 
to your Forhan's Toothpaste I..." 

(Sd/-) Shankar K.. Kumbhar 
Bombay 400 011 


“...Teeth are strongly rooted 
in healthy gum...” 

“I feel sincerely grateful 
to Forhan’s toothpaste and 
the doctor... for prescribing 
its daily use. 

The final result is that... 

my uniformly set shining teeth 

are strongly rooted in healthy gum...** 

(Sd/-) Bibhuti Bhusan Bosa 
Calcutta 700 025 


(Photostats of these and other such leUen can bs mm at toy oAo* of Geoffrey Manners ft Co. Lid.) 


You too can benefit 
from the toothpaste 
created by a dentist 

Dr. Forhan’s exclusive formula 

Dr. Forhan's formula with its powerful astringent action 
strengthens your gum surface to help you resist 
gum troubles. Brushing with Forhan's leaves your 
whole mouth clean, fresh and healthy. 

Dentists say 

Regular brushmg of teeth and massaging of gums 
help check gum troubles and tooth decay 
So brush your teeth and massage your gums — 
ntght and morning with Forhan’s toothpaste 
and Forhan’s Double Action toothbrush 


In the 
smart 
orange 
pack 



"MUCH 
voem iifTM 
WTTX IT- 


Gum 
troubles 
lead to 
health 
troubles 



I 1 "Care of your teeth 

Md rJtm" A coiourfui. mfornu ,%c I 
I £" den,al “ re - PlcMe wr '« e J Sh 

I w.th 25 P. »tamp» for postage, to: | IV/l 110,1 1 

Forhan i Dental Advisory Bureau. a 
■ Poat Bag No. 11463. I 

| Bombay 4ooo?o J the toothpaste 

.^MeoUon the language wanted created by a dentist 
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It’s amazing what maize can do for you ! 

Ask the people at Maize Products. 

Maize starch plays a vital role in our lives. Maize 
Products discovered its versatility in India ... a quarter 
century ago! Leading industries now depend on us 
for a regular supply of starch. 

Anhydrous Dextrose for life-saving intravenous injections. 

Fabrilose for textiles. Sayatex lor paper. Sayacell 
for dry cell batteries. Glucose for confectionery and 
pharmaceuticals. For us at Maize Products, starch 
still holds endless promises. That’s why our research 
experts are always on the job. Constantly adding 
new chapters to the stor\ ol starch. 


M P 


Maize Products, 

Kathwada Aii med aha d 3824.10 

Sole Selling Agents : G. Doctor & Co. Pvt. Lid. 

Ahmedabad Bombay Calcutta 
Delhi Coimbatore. 








